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CHAPTER XXXVIL. 


The state vf Literature and the Arts in Ireland at the acces- 
sion of Laogaire, 2. D. 428.—4 Biographical Sketch of 
Saint Patrick. 


The introduction of Christianity into Ireland, and the ex- 
tunction of the sublime, though supertitious system of the 
Druids, constitute a signal epoch in our history. ‘This memo- 
rable reformation in the religion of Ireland, or rather the emis= 
sion of the Irish mind from the darkness of error*to the light 
of truth, gave birth to impulsive consequences that deeply af- 
fected the morals, character, and politics of succeeding ages. 

With the progressive establishment of the religion of peace, 
we behold a nation of warriors who considered heroism the 
most ennobling virtue, the distinguishing attribute of high 
Milesian birth, illuminated by the light of divine revelation, 
aud softened and refined by the spirit of Christian mildness 
and forbearance, become a nation of sanctity, their country the 
assylum of saintly sages andhermits. Infuture we shall behold 
the proud and chivalrous knights of the red-branch throwing 
aside their coats of mail, and assuming the more impenetrable 
armour of Christian fortitude. The forthcoming chapters 
of this history, if God shall spare us life to write them, will 
present the tumultuous spirit of military ardour, chastened 
by the pure flame of religion, subside into the meek effusions 
of universal charity and affable amenity. The religion of our 
Pagan ancestors seemed to be formed to raise the mind to the 
loftiest pinnacle of warlike enthusiasm ; and, therefore, to be 
more hostile to that spirit of humility so strongly inculcated by 
the benign precepts,of the gospel. Such of our readers as 
have attentively read the preceding chapters of this history, 
must have observed, that pride of ancestry was the ruling 
and predominating passion of the Milesian race. This pride, 
which gave a tone to their feelings and a bias to their preju- 
dices, may be justly considered the political hinge on which 
their entire system of civil polity turned: it influenced the 
general councils of the state, it roused to arms the slumbering 
martial chiefs, and their devoted vassals, and insiduously 
whisperered to each, that the monarchy of Ireland was to 
crown the success of his military achievements ; nor could it 
be wrested from them by the iron grasp of foreign dominion, 
nor by the withering influence of political slavery. It attended 
them through every period of their history; it clings still tena- 
ciously to their feelings. and it glows in the bosom of the 
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poorest peasant in our country atthe present day, with as 
much warmth, and with as ardent an enthusiasm as it did 
before Uie English treacherously trammelled us in the harness 
of despotism, and broke the sceptre of our ancient kings. The 
Irish have ever proved themselves the champions of liberty, 
and ine very foreign battle-field where democratic freedom was 
the prize of victory, their valour has shone in the full reful- 
gence of heroism; but that they could submit to a republican 
form of government, in their own country, beside the tombs 
of their ancestors and the ruined palaces of their princes, even 
if Daniec GO’ Connes were its head, is a chimerical supposi- 
tion thit no one acquainted with their history, habits, and 
notions can for a moment entertain. ‘There is ue people in 
Eurepe so proud of exalted ancestry and the chivalrous ex- 
ploits of their Milesian forefathers as the Irish. 

Ajl our historians assert, that at the period of Laogaire’s 
succession to the throne of Ireland, literature and the arts 
were carried to the acme of cultivation. The Irish Druids 
were such proficients in poetry, philosophy, and theology, 
that the Britons and Albanians, as Toland, Whitaker, or 
Lhuyd assert, became their pupils.* We had glimmerings 
of religion too before the mission of St. Patrick ; for St. 
Dima founded a Christian church at Adair, in the county of 
Limerick, A. D. 423, and about the same era his contempo- 
raries, Saints Kieran, Declan, Keenan, and Albe, erected 
churches at Emely, Duleek, and Beg-lire. “ Prior,’’ says 
Colgan, * to the death of Dathy, in Italy, the learned Ibarus 
founded an academy at Wexford, where he instructed great 
numbers of the natives, as well as foreigners, in sacred and 
polite letters.” 

We can, moreover, adduce many respectable authorities to 
support us in the opinion, that the gospel of Christ was 
preached at a very early period in our country. Bishop 
Usher and the learned Brudinus inform us, that Jan Suetus, 
the first bishop and patron of ‘Toul, who was canonized by 
Leo. IX, was an Irishman. In the reign of Con, in the se- 
cond century, St. Cathaldas, an Irishman, preached the faith 
in Italy, and was bishop and patron of Tarentum, and we 
have already related, that in the succeeding age, the renown- 
ed King Cormac O’Con became a convert to the Clhiristian 


* At this era the Irish were the most enlightened cultivators of letters in Europe, 
and so great was the respect in which their learning wae held by the Saxons and north 
Britons, that the Druids of these countries, for ages, were imitiated by the Insh Dru- 
ids.” Vide Toland’s hist. of the British Druids. “ St. Patrick found the Irish Drujds 
who contended with him at Tara emipentiy versed in Grecian literature and astro- 
nomy.”—Camden. “ In the reign of the celebrated monarch Nial, the arch-Druid of 
Ireland was acknowledged the sovereign pontiff of the order, by the Druids of Gaul, 
Britain, and Seotland.”—Whitaker. “ Samt Patrick certainly brought no accession 
of literature to the Irish, as their Druids were then the inost learned body of nen sa 


Europe, and stood uurivailed in thw cultivation of letters. —Bishop Seilling fleet. 
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dispensaiion erty states, ihat the poet laureate of 
Nial the great, 7vrna Biges, who ia so celebyated in our an- 


nals for poetic powers and knowledge of languages, became 





a devoted proselyte*to the creed of Christ, in consequence of 


his having read the Greek homilies of St. Ambrose, Bishop 


of Milan, 

ut whatever progress Christianity had made, previous to 
the landing of our great apostle, the conversion of the entire 
kingdom was the glorious labour that must ever immortalize 
lis name in the reverence of Jrishmen. ‘ 

[lt migtit be said of him, that, like Homer, seveneities con- 
tended for the honour of having given him birth, and only 
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two of his numerous biographers (Colgan and the late erudite | 


Dr. Tanagan, the profound author of the Ecclesiastical History 
of Ireland) have agreed in deciding on the place of his na- 


tivity. 


Some of these writers maintain that he was a native | 


of Ireland, others argue, very learnedly, that. it was in Scot- | 


land, that saint and poet-claiming nation, the apostle of Ire- 
land first respired the mountain air, while more antiquartans, 
among Whgm were Jacelyn, Bishop Usher, Bede, and St. 
Giildas, have endeavoured * to give a local habitation and a 
name” to the place of his birth,by fixing on St. David’s, in 
Wales. But we think that Dr. Lanagan has settled the ques- 
tion, and proved to a conviction, which has staggered incredu- 
lity, that our apostle was born in the city of ‘ours, in France, 
whence he and his sisters were carried captives to Ireland, 
as we have already narrated, by king Nial, of the nine hos- 
tages. His father’s name was Calphurn, and his mother, 
who was the sister of St. Martin, bishop of Turin, anda woman 
of singular beauty, was called Conchessa. 

* The famous antiquarian O'Sullivan, in his biography of 
St. Patrick,’? observes the acute and classical Lanagan, quotes 
a line from the elegy written by St. Fiech, the bishop of 
Sletty, on his patron St. Patrick, which declares that the 
Irish missionary “+ was a native of holy Tours.” The year 
in which he was born is as much disputed as the place of his 
birth. William of Malmesbury, Stanihurst, and Cambrenis 
place it in 367 of the Christian era. ‘ But Colgan and 
O'Sullivan brought strong chronological evidence and cogent 
arguments to prove that St, Patrick, whose baptismal name 
was Suecath, was horn in the year of 372.” 

We have before, when narrating the events of Nial’s glori- 
eus reign, stated that St. Patrick and his two sisters were 
among the captives whieh that monarch carried off from 
France. It is supposed that his father and his mother, who 
were warm adherents of the Roman party in Tours, perished 
under the swords of Nial’s soldiers, ‘The officer, to whose 
share of captives St. Patrick, on his arrival in Ireland, fell, 
sold him to Milcho Huanan, the chieftain of the northern 
part of the Dalriada, the present county of Antrim, who em- 
ployed him in tending his swine, and in other menial offices, 
for seven years, at the end of which period, anxious to return 
to Tours, to his relations, he demanded his liberty, according 
to the custom,of the country ; but his master, not wishing to 
dispense with his services, refused to conform to the law of 
the land, and thus spurned his request. 

With a sad and serrowful heart, he had to resume the ser- 
vile occupation of herding hogs, on Slieve-miss, in the county 
of Antrim. As he was one day, says Colvan, * bewailing 
his irksome condition, and shedding an abundance of tears, he 
fell into a gentle slumber, when the angel Victor appeared to 
him, and bid him raise his spirits, for that God intended him 
for great purposes, and then requested of him to return to his 
native country with speed, where he should again manifest 


himself, in another vision, and announce to him the services | 
which the Most High should require him to perform. As | 


soon as the saint awoke he observed one of the hogs rooting 
up a massy bar of gold, which he seized on with joy, as suf- 
ficient means to pay his hard-hearted master the amount of 
his ransom. ‘This treasure satisfied histask-master, who per- 
mitted him to depart from his territory. He hastened with 
all possible expedition to the sea-coast, where he found a 
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ship about to sail for France, m which, after some difficulty 


he was so fortunate as to procure a passage to his natiy 
land. ‘The voyage is represented as -very long and dangerous 

but, at length, afier being tempest-tossed for severty-thre: 
days, the ship gained a Freneh port. His uncles and aunts, 
according to the Abbe M*+Geohegan, were overjoyed at his 
return from exile and slavery. Several writers of his life at- 
tribute many miracles to hin in his youth; but, as St. Fiech, 
his cotemporary, who had better opportunities of knowing 
every thing of importance connected with his life, is entirely 
silent respeeting them, and as one of the ablest divines of tl 
Roman Catholie Chureh, the late Dr. Mutner, in hisrefutation 
of Ledwieh’s ypothesis regarding St. Patrick, disclaims the 
puerile stories of Jocelyn, the alleged miracles were, we opin: 

but the creation of pious fietion. “ Let it be remembered,” 
writes Dr. Lanagan, * that the saint himsel/, in his confession 
attributes his captivity to his ignorance of the true God, ani 
his disobedience to his laws.” 

We are noi, it is true, very learned in theology; but w: 
found our opinion on the judgment of Dr, Milner and t/ 
dictates of reason, and declare that it would appear agreeab! 
to the strictest principles of Christian philosophy to sup- 
pose, that conferring the power of performing miracles on a 
child is not consistent with the equal and impartial distribu- 
tion of God’s favours ; if, as it is generally concluded, a mira- 
cle be a gift bestowed only on extraordinary sanctity. Tor 
we believe it will be conceded, that there can be no sanetity 
without judgment, because no act can be good but so far a 
we know ittobe so. But if sanctity or merit be founded on 
knowledge and intention, how can we suppose a child pos 
sessed of either? ‘l'o suppose him endowed with those pow- 
ers of moral perception, is to suppose him an intellectual 
phenomenon, a being deriving its intelligence from a sour 
inaccessible to the rest of men. A child, it will be admitted, 
never appears more engaging than while he appears robed i: 
the white garb of baptismal innocence, for what is he withou 
that simplicity which is the most amiable concommitant of in 
fancy, but a gaudy flower without fragrance. 

Every offensive deed in a state of invincible ignorance is 
an innocent crime, ‘This position may appear to many : 
a paradox, yet it is certain that it is only when we'are m 
acquainted with the nature of 2 good act that we are capa! 
of committing an evil one; for had our first parents nev 
tasted of the forbidden fruit of the tree of knowledge, the; 
would otherwise have been always innocent. But let us 1 
sume the narrative of our immediate subject. 

During St. Patrick’s residence amongst his friends, a 
Tours, he prepared himself for the chureh, with an assiduity 
of application worthy of the great task which he was destined 
to accomplish. 

Having now finished his studies, and reached the twen's 
third year ofhis age,he received from the hands of his venerable 
uncle, St. Martin, the clerical tonsure and the monastic habit 
Shortly after being priested, we are informed, he saw in 
vision a venerable looking man approaching him, holding | 
his hand, for presentation to the saint a letter, on which was 
emblazoned in letters of light, the words “ Vox Mibernigen 
sium,” or the voice of the Hibernians; and he thought, that 
while he was opening it, he heard the natives of Ireland in- 
voking his mission to their country, in the most supplicating 
language. Should this story éxcite the cold smile of incredu 
lity in the countenance of the religious sceptic, who shrewdly 
rejects all supernatural agency, we shall, for his satisfaction. 
endeavour to show its natural probability without imputin 
itto the intervention of a miracle. 

There is a certain power in the human miid by which it 
suffers itself to be irresistibly drawn to the exclusive centem- 
plation of some interesting, or some endearing object, not 01!) 
in the visive hour of nignt, but even when the sun dispenses 
his meridian beams ; for the thoughts, influenced by feeling. 
flow directly into the engrossing sensation, carrying wit! 
them all the affections which that sensation is caleulated t 
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Moore's Lafe f Lyi 72. vp 


t ! 
OXCLe ji Such an hour of mental abstraction, 


reagon pays 
liomaze to the eagerness of desire, and the imagination 


strougly paints the object of its endearment, and calls into’ 


xisience new images, which render it more vivid and im- 
pressive. (an we, then, be surprized if St. Patrick, who 
- 


the trish nation, should be so strongly affected by the iimpulse 


of religious feelings as to fancy, in his dreams, the imhabit- | 
| like Fié¢lding’s description of Tom Jones's affair with lady Ba! 


mits of Ireland calling upon him to irradtaie their minds with 


1¢ luminous rays of truth? From the moment of his -vision 


he,lrish apestle felt impelled by a zealous wish of labouring | 


the Irish uation. He therefore resolved, contrary to the 
tt ba arich and enls hi ind ewalify. j 
orier to enrich and enlarge MiSs Mund, so as to qualify it to 
accomplish hi 
gospel in Trelaud. 
fiers, near ‘Tour 
and penance. 


event which took place tm that monastery, A. D. 462, he set 
T 


ont for Rome, where he joined the canons regular of St. John | 
In the house of these ecclesiastics he practiced | 


of Latiran. 
the most austere religious duties, and also sedulously applied 
himself to an extensive course of studies, in Greek and Ro- 
man literature, as well as in the dogmas of theology. 

From Rome he made atour through the Mediterranean 
isles, in several of tlhe abbeys of which he sojourned, whcre 
his preaching and piety acquired great fame. In 418, St. 


Germain, a friend and fellow-student of our apostle, being pre- | 


sented by the Pope with the Bishopric of Auxerre, he invited 
St. Patrick to assist him in the sacred duties of his sce 


With this prelate hz remained several years, endowing his | 


mind with all the sittues of an apostle, preparatory to the 
great ministry to which he so devoutly aspired. When the 


Auyerre, he despatched Sé. Patrick to Rome, with recom- 
the successor of that pious missionary. 


pDOSsLolic 


the warmest esteem, and having invested him with ay 


authority, sent him-forth to preach the gospel to that nation, | 
whose conversion had been for many years the only subject | 


of all his anxieties and pastoral solicitude. 


CRITICAL NOTICE OF MOORE’S LIFE OF 
LORD BYRON. 


2 vols. Murray, London, and J. & J. Harper, New York. 


Moore has certainly ably and successfully vindicated, in these 
volumes, the moral character and literary fame of the greatest 
This unrivalled biography is calculated 
to elevate the noble disposition that actuated the warm and gene- 
rous bosom of Byron to a loity pedestal of universal admiration ; 
and it will serve to enthrone his memory on a monument of im- 


poet of modern times. 


mortal sympathy, and to encircle his name in a refulgent halo of 
glory, which calumny shall never be able to extinguish. We 
believe that there were no two personages in the world who 
have been se unjustly maligned while living, or whose charac- 
ters were so lauded and admired after their death, as the magna- 
nimous Napo.ron and the generous Byrex, Blushing defama- 
tion now offers incense to their memories, and in the sorrow of 
her repentance, inscribes an encotmiastic epitaph on their re- 
spective tombs. What inexorable offence, we would ask, has 
Loru Byron committed, to draw down upon his head the calum- 
nies of mock moralists and canting hypocrites? Surely his writ- 
ings are the dictates of vestal modesty herself, when compared 
to the indelicate and obscene language that forms the debasing 
leaven which foments to immodest voluptuousness, inte com- 


; “Loft. 


i tal sensuality. 


| ness”! vociferated a writer in Black wood’s Magazine. 
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positions of Dryden, Congreve, Fielding, Swift, and Stern 
Therefore, when we hear would-be moral censors denouncing 


Lord Byron's poetry, in which all his buxuriant images.are veiled 


| in the rosy drapery of fascinating diction, we immediately re 


ae edt .| gard them as men corrupted at heart, and asthe living personifi 
seems to have indulged an ardent desire for the conversion of | 


cations of the most barefaced and arrogant affectation. 


Ewen tn Don Juan there is nothing that can shock modest 


laston, or so degrading or indecent as Swift's disgusting pictur: 


f a lody’s dressing room ; as in this eclebrated production hi- 


; 4 , lordship kept his amatory vein within the strictest bounds o! 
wishes ef his :clatives, to travel through foreign countries in | 


decorum. It is a pietare, though spiritedly drawn, from which 


: : ., | oO chaste eyes will avert in the cl as its outline wisgraced b\ 
creat ultimate design—the propagation of the | 7 —— , 


He entered the monastery of Murinow- | 
s, where he devoted three years to prayer | 
(In the death of his unele, St. Martin, an | 


the truth ef nature, and as the author has hazarded no présump 
tuous attempt to heighten the colouring, or enrich the embellish 
ment; for we aver that it is neither bedaubed with obscenity, 0: 
The voluptuousness of Byron’ 
heroines is of the heart—the result of genuine passion ; that oi 
the writers whom we have named derived itsisotiree from bru 
tal s ‘The amatory ereations of Bytena@re the offsprin: 
of beautiful fancy and intellectual affection’ ‘Their passions 


s<aggerated with indelicacy. 


| emanate from their exalted feelings, not from that ignoble desix 


whose eonsuming fires are kindled in animal lasciviousness 


| Neither are his heroes effeminate, worn-out debauchees,; with 


shattered nerves and exhausted senses ; but impassioned lovers, 
glowing with that inspiration which they caught from the auspi 


cious smile of innocent beauty. We think, then, that Don Juan, 


the most decried of all Byron’s works, might be read even by 


ihat paragon of morality, the learned sage of the Netional Ga 


| zetfe, without ineurrimg a frown from the stoic brow of his sen 
; “ : “ 
news of the death of St. Palladius reached the good bishop of | 


sitive picty, or calling up a blush in the pallid. cheek of his mo- 


ar 2. | desty. 
mendatory letters, soliciting Pope Celestins to appoint Patrick | ‘ 
The sovereign pon- | 
(iff, in consequence, received our apostle with testimonies of | 


Ve are glad indeed that our great and patriotic countryman 
has enshrined the fame of Lord Byron in a biographical temp! 
that must prove impregnable to the assaults of time and criti 
cism. Meore himself has been so frequently agsailed for his 
candour and love of country, by fanatics, that we do not wondei 


| at the abuse that is levelled at him by certain self-created r: 


viewers in this country, whe borrow their notions, and their tone 
of criticism, from English publications, which are edited by mi 


| nisterial hirelings and servile toad-eaters, whose masters ha‘ 


been provoked by the Irish poet’s honesty, his genius, and his 
independence. This is the reason that the moral character o! 
his writings has been denounced by witlings who earn thus the 
“ His poems abound with gross licentiou: 
“ Tt has 
a very immoral tendency” ! re-eehoed the Philadelphia Reviewe: 
The men who make this charge against the Irish Anacreon 
see generally the best things in a bad light, and have an instin: 
tive fear that they should be thought to see all things in too good 
that to keep up their assumed characters, they uni- 
formly affect (he utmost excess of reprobation against what they 
consider it their interest to object to. Therefore, the revilers of 
Meore only see his character through their perverted optics, tle 
ill or the doubtful. They are too gross to discover his sentiment 
to estimate the amiableness of his poetry, and too conscious oi 
their own prejudice and gservility not to abhor the genius and 
patriotism of the first and foremost poet of the age, and morc 
especially as he is an Irnisnan, enthusiastically devoted to, and 
eminently proud of, the country of his birth, 


wages of calumny. 


The following critique on Moore's life of Byron, which we 
extract from the London Atlas, is as well written as it is just 
and appropriate in the opinion it expresses of the great work. 

We might almost be satisfied with extracts from this work, to 
give our readers a sufficient idea of its merits; but the pleasure 
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and instruetion we have derived from its perusal would be ill 
requited, did we not venture something in addition to our notice 
of the former volume. The hebdomadal critic is glad enough to 
seize upon a good excuse for repose, which comes to him but 
seldom; this, however, id not an occassion, tempting as it is, to 
et the book make its own review,-(a system we have not yet 
grown old or lazy enough to sanction in the Artas;) the jour- 
nalist has too much to be grateful for, not to express his ac- 
knowledgements, however imperfectly at best. 


In our review of tise first volume of this Life of Lord Byron, 
we think we said that it presented the promise of the most 
finished biography in our language. If we did not say so, we 
ought to have said so. Now the work is concluded, we can con” 
firm what we have said, or, as it may be, should have said. In 
all respects this work is admirable. As a picture of the mental 
character of the wayward and glorious being it records, it leaves 
all other attempts at that delineation immeasurably behind. It 
appears, that all Lord Byron's friends and contemporaries have 
more or less, mistaken him; some from shallowness on their own 
parts; others from the love of keeping up delusive mystery on 
his; nor should it be overlooked that one class of observers mis- 
took him because they were too near to judge of his majestic 
proportions justly; and another, because they were too distant. 
Here Lord Byron, for the first time, unveils his true nature. 
He tells his own story confidingly ; for it is told in letters and 
scattered memoranda which he never intended for the world. 
There was no disguise in his private correspondence; it came 
freely from his heart, and has all the vigour and reality of the 
immediate emotion and tone of thought. He wrote to his friends 
out of whatever mood happened to be in the ascendant, never 
stopping to fashion his turn of expression, or the feelings ex- 
pressed, to the popular notion of his character as a man or a 
poet, to which, it must be admitted, he contributed on al! occa- 
sions in public. From these unconscious testimonies we are 
enabled at length to clear away much of the obscurity in which 
his reputation has been every Way involved. We see him ina 
new light, as he was, and not as he appeared to have been. The 
misanthropy, moroseness, and depravity with which he stood 
chargeable, are herein strangely converted into generosity, buoy- 
ancy of spirit, and integrity, all mixed up, no doubt, with a sin- 
gular passion for making more of his violent and indefensible 
than of his good and actually paramount qualities. It was that 
passion which misled the world. The versatility of his genius, 
as it is beautifully and philosophically described by Moore, led 
him away to the vagrant indulgence of the various tastes over 
which it had, aa it were, a power and control. This is the key 
to the mystery; and it is odd that so simple and obvious a solu- 
tion to the enigma has never been hit upon before. The dreams 
of Medwin, Dallas, Galt, &c. puzzled every body, and not only 
found, but kept, us in the dark. Moore explains the wonder 
concisely enough, and, as if to reproach our stupidity, with 
vexatious ease. As our space will only allow us to touch on the 
subject here and there, we recommend our readers to the sum- 
mary at the close, which they will find as agreeable and amusing 
as it is profound. 


Lord Byron's letters are remarkable for rapidity and breadth. 
They are rattling, candid, straightforward, occasionally eloquent, 
but always to the purpose. They teem with vigorous and abrupt 
strokes of satire; but it is never malicious, although uniformly 
powerful. ‘The fact was, he could not help being a satirist. He 


eaw fallacies more quickly than other men, and was a decided - 


enemy to affectation in all its phases. His satire is no more than 
ahe expression of his convictions, or the seizing upon the redi- 
culous for the sake of a happy display of talent. There was no 
personal vindictiveness in this keen play of wit. On the con- 


+ 
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Moore's Life of Byron 


trary, he often retracted it'when he found it had inflicted a wound. 
and frequently suppressed it altogether from motives of kindness 
to individuals, who had no other claim upon his pity than their 
sensitiveness, their sex, or their misfortunes. 

Byron was a more amiable and loveable man than the world 
has hitherto believed. His passions were undoubtedly strong, 
even to phrenzy: but he was easily subdued, if set about in the 
right way; and his fault lay rather on the side of credulous for- 
giveness than implacability. Not that he was of a soft or weak 
temperament, for no man could have exhibited throughout life 


| more sterneness, courage and discernment: but that it rarely 


seemed to be worth his while to take revenge or nurse hatred. 
He had other concerns to engross him; and we do not think, 
after all, that he was “a geod hater.” It was the contrariety of 
his nature that made him appear so. He was reckless and self- 
willed ; but from the former trait might be extracted the mate- 
rials for conquering the latter. 

He has been represented by some accounts to have been ava" 
ricious. The whole grounds of that charge are laid open undis- 
guisedly here. It is curious that in money matters and house- 
hold outlay, he was scrupulous even to fractions ; but no man 
could have developed higher principles of generosity. He was 
actually prodigal in charity ; and dispersed monies from a spirit 
of philanthropy, of which nobedy has taken account in the esti- 
mate of his nature. His dealings with Mr. Murray afford a clue, 
to this part of his charaeter. He was exact, and even hetimes 
exacting, about the prices of his copyrights; but if it appeared 
on any occasion that Murray had given too much, or was likely 
to lose by a bargain, Byron was prompt to refund all, or a part, 
which he need not, and few would, have done. 

The most unaccountable point in the moral history of Lord 
Byron is that of his superstition. For our own parts, we believe 
that the superstition of great men, like negligence in dress, is little 
better than an affectation ; taken up at first, perhaps, in jest, but 
suffered to grow into a habit, and at last into a necessity. Byron 
gave a pin once to a lady, who requested from him a token of 
remembrance ; but he recalled it the next day, because he recol- 
lected that memorials with a point were not of fortunate augury ! 
He had an aversion to commence any business on a Friday ; yet 
he sailed for Greece on a Friday, which would seem to fulfil his 
own predictions. 


But we have detained our readers too long from such extracts 
as we can aflord to give ; so, without further preface, we shall 
allow Lord Byron and his biographer to speak for themselves. 
Of Don Juan, that mirror of the poct’s own nature, Mr. Moore 
gives this excellent judgment :— 

It was at this time, as we shall see by the letters I am about 
to produce, and as the features, indeed, of the progeny itself 
would but too plainly indicate, that he conceived and wrote some 
part of his poem of “Don Juan;” and never did pages more 
faithfully and, in many respects, lamentably, reflect every variety 
of feeling, and whim, and passion, that, like the rack of autumn, 
swept across the author’s mind in writing them. Nothing less 
indeed, than that singular combination of attributes, which ex- 
isted, and were in full activity in his mind at this moment, could 
have suggested, or been capable of the execution of such a work. 
The cool shrewdness of age, with the vivacity and glowing tem- 
perament of youth ; the wit of a Voltaire, with the sensibility of 
a Rousseau ; the minute, practieal knowledge of the man of so- 
ciety, with the abstract and self-contemplative spirit of the poet; a 
susceptibility of all that is grandest and most affecting in human 
virtue, with a deep, withering experience of all that is most fatal 
to it; the two extremes, in short, of man’s mixed and inconsistent 
nature, now rankly smelling of earth, now breathing of heaven ; 
such was the strange assemblage of contrary elements, all meet: 
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ing together in the same mind, and all brought to bear, in turn, 
upon the same task, from which alone could have sprung this 
extraordinary poem : the most powerful, and, in many respects, 
painful display of the versatility of genius that has ever been left 
for succeeding ages to wonder at and deplore. 

In 1819, Mr. Moore, passing through Italy, paid a hurried visit 
to his friend, who was then residing at a villa with the Countess 
Guiccioli, in the temporary absence of her husband. Here is an 
account of the meeting :— 

Having parted, at Milan, with Lord John Russel, whom I had 
accompanied from England, and whom I was to rejoin, after a 
short visit to Rome, at Genoa, I made purchase of a small and 
(as it soon proved) crazy travelling carriage, and proceeded alone 
on my wayto Venice. My time being limited, I stopped no longer 
at the intervening places than was sufficient to hurry over their 
respective wonders; and, leaving Padua at noon, on the 8th of 
October, I found myself, about two o’clock, at the door of my 
friend’s villa, at La Mire. He was but just up, and in his bath; 
but the servant having announced my arrival, he returned a 
message, that if 1 would wait till he was dressed, he would accom- 
pany me to Venice. The interval I employed in conversing with 
my old acquaintance Fletcher, and in viewing, under his guid- 
ance, some of the apartments of the villa. 

It was not long before Lord Byron himself made his appear- 
ance, and the delight I felt in meeting him once more, after a 
separation of so many years, was not a little heightened by ob- 
serving that his pleasure was, to the full, as great, while it was 
rendered doubly touching by the evident rarity of such meetings 
to him of late, and the frank outbreak of cordiality and gaiety with 
which he gave way to his feelings. It would be impossible, in- 
deed, to convey to those, who have not, at some time or other, 
felt the charm of his manner, any idea of what it could be when 
under the influence of such pleasurable excitement, as it was 
inost flatteringly evident he experienced this moment. 

I was a good deal struck, however, by the alteration that had 
taken place in his personal appearance. He had grown fatter 
both in person and face, and the latter had most suffered by the 
change, having lost, by the enlargement of the features, some of 
that refined and spiritualized look that had in other times distin- 
guished it. ‘The addition of whiskers, too, which he had not long 
before been induced to adopt, from hearing that some one had 
said he had a “ faccia di musico,” as well as the length to which 
his hair grew down on his neck, and the rather foreign air of his 
coat and cap, all combined to produce that dissimilarity to his 
former self I had observed in him. He was still, however, emi- 
nently handsome; and, in exchange for whatever his features 
may have lost of their high, romantie character, they had become 
more fitted for the expression of that arch, waggish wisdom, that 
Epicurean play of humour, which he had shown to be equally 
inherent in his various and prodigally gifted nature; while, by 
the somewhat increased roundness of the contours, the resem- 
blance of his finely formed mouth and chin to those of the Belve- 
dere Apollo had become still more striking. His breakfast, which 
I found he rarely took before three or four o’clock in the after- 
noon, was speedily despatched ; his habit being to eat it standing, 
and the meal in general consisting of one or two raw eggs, a cup 
of tea without either milk or sugar, and a bit of dry biscuit. 
Before we took our departure, he presented me to the Countess 
Guiccioli, who was at this time, as my readers already know, 
living under the same roof with him at La Mira; and who, with 
astyle of beauty singular in an Italian, as being fair-complexioned 
and delicate, left an impression upon my mind, during this our 
first short interview, of intelligence and amiableness, such as all 
that I have since known or heard of her has but served to confirm. 

It was on this occasion that Lord Byron presented Mr. Moore 
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over its disposal. Of that MS, Lord Byron afterwards speaks in 


a letter to Mr. 1 gt The epistle may be taken as a specimen 


in common of his style in this way. 


Venice, October 29th, 1819. 
Yours of the 15th came yesterday. Iam sorry that you do 


not mention a large letter addressed to your care for Lady Byron, 
from me, at Bologna, two months ago. Pray tell me, was this 
letter received and forwarded ! 

You say nothing of the vice-consulate for the Ravenna patri- 
cian, from which it is to be inferred that the thing will not be 
done. IJ had written about a hundred stanzas of a Third Canto 
to Don Juan, but the reception of the two first is no encourage- 
ment to you nor me to proceed. I had also written about 600 
lines of a poem, the Vision (or Prophecy) of Dante ; the subject, 
a view of Italy in the ages down to the present, supposing Dante 
to speak in his own person, previous to his death, and embracing 
all topics in the way of prophecy, like Lycophron’s Cassandra; 
but this and the other are both at a stand-still for the present. 

I gave Moore, who is gone to Rome, my Life in MS., in 78 folio 
sheets, brought down to 1816. But this put into his hands for 
his care, as he has some other MSS. of mine: a Journal kept in 
1814, &c. Neither are for publication during my life, but when 
I am cold, you may do what you please. In the mean time, if you 
like to read them you may, and show them to any body you like, 
I care not. 

The Life is Memoranda, and not Confessions. I have left out 
all my loves, (except in a general way,) and many other of the 
most important things, (because I must not compromise other 
people,) so that itis like the play of Hamlet, “ the part of Hamlet 
omitted by particular desire.” But you will find many opinions, 
and some fun, with a detailed account of my marriage and its 
consequences, as true as a party concerned can make such ac- 
count, for I suppose we are all prejudiced. 

* I have never read over this Life since it was written, so that 


I know not exactly what it may repeat or contain. Moofe and I 
passed some merry days together. 
* > * * ~ * » * ~ * » 


I probably must return for business, or in my way to America. 
Pray, did you get a letter from Hobhouse, who will have told 
you the contents? I understand that the Venezuelan commis- 
sioners had orders to treat with emigrants; now I want to go 
there. I should not make a bad South American planter, and I 
should take my natural daughter, Allegro, with me, and settle. 
I wrote, at length, to Hobhouse, to get information from Perry, 
who, I suppose, is the best topographer and trumpeter of the 
new republicans. Pray write. 

Yours ever. 

P. 8S. Moore and I did nothing but laugh. He will tell you of 
““my whereabouts,” and all my proceedings at this present ; they 
are as usual. You should not let those fellows publish false 
“Don Juans ;” but do not put my name, because I mean to cut 
R——ts up like a gourd in the preface, if I continue the poem. 

Mr. Murray, it appears, requested Lord Byron to write a work 
on Italy. His reasons for not writing it, and a summary of all 
he knew of Italy, are contained in the following extract from one 
of his letters : 

You ask me for a volume of manners, &c. on Italy. Perhaps 

I am in the case to know more of them than most Englishmen, 

because I have lived among the natives, and in parts of the 

country where Englishmen never resided before, (I speak of 
Romagna and this place particularly ;) but there are many rea- 

sons why I do not choose to treat in print on such a subject. I 

have lived in their houses and m the heart of their families, 

sometimes merely as “ ainico di cassa,” and sometimes as “ amico 





with the MS. of his life, giving him also a discretionary power 


di cuore” of the Dama, and in neither case do I feel myself au- 
thorized in making a book of them.. Their moral is not your 
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moral; their life is not your life; you would not umlerstand it 

it is not English, nor French, nor German, which you would ail 
understand. The conventual education, the ec: 
the habits of thought and living are so entirely different, and the 
difference becomes so much more striking the more you live in- 
timately with them, that I know not how to make you compre- 
hend a people who are at once temperate and profligate, serious | 
in their characters and buffoons in their amusements, 
impressions and passions which are at once sudden and durable, 
(what you find in no other nation,) and who actually have | 
no society, (what we would call so,) as you may see by their | 
comedies; they have no real comedy, not even in Goldini, and | 

that it is because they have no society to draw it from. Their 
conversazioni are not socie ty atall. They go to the theatre to 

‘alk, and into company to hold their tongues. The women sit in | 
1 circle, and the men gather into groups, or they play at dreary | 
faro, or “ lotto reale,” for small sums. Their academie are con- | 
certs like our own, with better music and more form. “Their best | 
things are the carnival balls and masquerades, when every body 
runs mad for six weeks. After their dinners and suppers they 
make extempore verses, and buffoon one another ; but it is in a 
humour which you would not enter into, ye of the north. In 
their houses itis better. I should know something of the matter, 
having had a pretty general experience among their women, | 
from the fisherman’s wife up to the Nobil Dama whom I serve. 
Their system has its. rules, and its fitnesses, and its decorums, 
so as to be reduced to a kind of discipline or game at hearts, 
which admits few deviations, unless you wish to lose it. They 
are extremely tenacious, and jealous as furies, not a g 
their lovers even to marry if they can help it, and keeping then 

always close to them in public as in private, whenever they can. 
In short, they transfer mprringe toadultery, and strike the not out 
of that commandment. ‘The reason is, that they marry for t 
parentsy and love for themselves. 
lover as a debt of honour, while they pay the hus! 
man, that is, not at all. You hear a person’s character, male or 
female, canvassed nof as depending on their conduct to their 
husbands or wives, but to their mistress or lover. Ii I wrete a 
quarto, I don’t know that I could do more than amplify what I 
have here noted. It is to be observed, that while they do all this, 
the greatest outward respeet is to be paid to the husband, not 
only by the ladies, but by their Serventi, particul arly if the hus- 
band serves no one himself, (which is not often the case, how- 
ever ;) so that you would often suppose them relations, the Ser- 
Some 
times the ladies run a little restive and elope, or divide, or make 


walier servitude, 


capable of 


and asa trades 


i 





venti making the figure of one adopted into the family. 


a scene; but this is at starting, generally, when they know no 
better, or when they fall in Jove with a foreigner, or some such 
anomaly, and is always reckoned unnecessary and extravagant. 

In tracing the progress of Lord Byron's se paratic on from ma 
kind, and of the insfirmitic s it produced in his _ racter, tet 
bringing down the anlysis to his attachm< nt for the Guiecioli, 
Mr. Moore gives this admirable picture of the state ¢ of the poet’s 
mind in 1820: 

Another consequence of the 
him, and one that tended, perhaps, even more fatally than any 
yet mentioned, to sully, and, for a time, bring down to earth the 
romance of his character, was the course of lif 
running even the license of his youth, he abandoned himself at 
Venice. From this, as from his earlier excesses, the timely 
warning of disgust soon rescued him ; and the connexion with 
Madame Guiccioli which followed, and whieh, however much to 
be reprehended, had in it all of marriage that his real marriage 
wanted, seemed to place at length, within reach of his affectionate 
spirit, that union and sympathy for which through liie it had 
‘hirsted. But the treasure cs ne too late, the pure poetry of the 





spirit of defiance now roused in 


e@ to which, out 
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heir. iolently, made little or no difference. 
They exact fidelity from a | 
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feeling had vanished, aud those teara he shed sv passionately in 
ithe garden at Bologna, flowed less, perhaps, from the love w hich 


| he felt at that moment, than from the saddening consciousness, 


how differently he eould have felt formerly. It was, indecdy 


| wholly beyond the power, even of an imagination like his, to go 
| on investing with its own ideal glories a sentiment which, more 


from daring and vanity than from any other impulse, he had 


| taken such pains to tarnish and debase in his own eyes. Ac 
| cordingly, instead of being able at once to elevate and embellish 


all that interested him, to make an idol of every passing creature 
of his faney, and mistake the form of love, which he so often con 

| jured up, for its substance, he now degenerated into the whwlly 
opposite and perverse error of depreciating and making hg!u of 
what, intrinsically, he valued; and, as the reader has sveu, 
throwing slight and mockery upon a tie, in which it was evident 
some of the best feelings of his nature were wrapped up. - That 
foe to all anthusiasm and romance, the habit of ridieule, had, in 
proportion as he exchanged the illusions for the realities of lif: 


| gained further empire over him ; and how far it had, at this tim 


encroached upon the loftier and fairer regions of his mind; may 
be seen in the pages of Don Juan, that diversified arena, on whic i 
the two Genii, good and evil, that governed his thoughts, leld, 
with alternate triumph, their ever powerful combat. 

In a familiar journal he kept shortly afterwards, Lord Byron 
makes these reflections upon his own Cd PI 

What is the reason that I have been, al! my lifetime, more o: 
less ennuye? and that, if any thing, I am rather less so now 
than Iwas at twenty, as far as my recollection serves? I do not 
know how to answer this, hat it is constitutional 
as well a8 the waking in low spirits, which I have invariab! 
done fer many years. Temperance and exercise, which [ hav: 
pre ietised at times, and fora long time together vigorously and 
Violent passions did ; 


but presume ti 


wifen under their immediate influence—it is odd, but—I was in 
agitated, but not in depréssed spirits. 

A dose of salts has the effect of a temporary inebriation, like 
light champagne tpon me. But wine and spirits make me sul- 
len and savage to ferocity—silent, however, and retiring, and 
| not quérrelsome, if not spoken to. Swimming also raises my 
spirits ; but in general they are low, and get daily lower. That 
is hopeless ; for 1 do not think I am so much ennuye as I was at 
nineteen. that then I must game, or drink, or be 
in motion of some kind, or [ was miserable. At present, I can 
mope in quietness; and like being alone better than any com- 
pany—except the lady’s whomI serve. But I feel a something, 
which makes me think that, if ever I reach near to old age, like 
Swift, “ Lshall die at top” first. Only I do not dread idiotism 
or madness so much as he did. On the contrary, I think some 
quieter stages of both must be preferable to much of what men 
think their possession of their senses. 





The prox of is, 


From the same journal, for the sake of its familiarity, and asa 
| natural index to the poet’s true character, we give the following 
account of his mode of life, while he lived at Ravenna, after the 
Guieccioli was divorced from her husband, and while she lived 
with her father, the Count Gamba. 
Ravenna, January 4th, 1821. 
A sudden thought strikes me. Let me begin a journal once 
more The last I kept was in Switzerland, in record of a tour 
made iu the Bernese Alps, which I made to send to my sister 
in 1816, and I suppose that she has it still, for she wrote to me 
that she was pleased with it. Another, and longer, F kept in 
1813-1814, which I gave to Thomas Moore in the same year. 
This morning I gat me up late, es usual—weather bad—bad 
as England—worse. The snow of last week melting to the 
sirocco of to-day, so that there were two d—d things at once. 
Could not even get to ride on horseback in the forest. Staid at 
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home all the morning—looked at the ire—wondered when the | 


Post came at the Ave Maria, instead of half- | 


post would come. 

Gallig nani’s Messengers six in 
> 

Very 


past one o'clock as it ought. 
number—a letter from Faenza, but none from England. 
sulkey in consequence, (for there ought to have been letters,) 
and ate in consequence a copious dinner ; for when I am vexed, 


it makes me swallow quicker—but drank very little. 


I was out of s 
was, on reading, in a case of murder, that * Mr. Wyche, grocer, 
aut Tunbridge, sold some bacon, flour, cheese, and, it is believed, 
some plums, to some gypsey women accused. He had on his 
counter (I quote faithfully) a book, the life of Pamela, which he 
In the cheese was found, 
What would 
when 


was tearing for waste paper, &e. &c. 
leaf of Pamela wrapt round the bacon.” 

Richardson, the vainest and luckiest of living authors, ( 
«live,) he who, with Aaron Hill, used to prophesy and chuckle 


&e. and a 
(i. @. 


over the presumed fall of Fielding (the prose Homer of human | 


nature) and of Pope (the most beautiful of poets)—what would 
he have said ould he have traced his pages from their place on 
the French princes’ toilets (see Boswell’s Johnson) to the grocer’s 
counter and the gypsey murderess’s bacon !!! 

What would he have said ? what can any body say, save what 
Solomon said long before us? After all, 
me counter to another, from the bookseller’s to the other trades- 
man’s—grocer, or pastry-cook. For my part I have met with 
most poetry upon trunks; so that Iam apt to consider the trunk 
maker as the sexton of authorship. 


itis but passing from 


Wrote five letters in about half an hour, short and savage, to 
il my rascally correspondents. Carriage came. Heard the 
news of three murders at Faenza and Forli—a carabinier, a 
smuggler, and an attorney—all last night. The first two in a 


quarrel, the latter by premeditation. 


Three weeks ago-—almost a month—the 7th it was—I picked 
up the commandant, mortally wounded, out of the street ; he 
died-in my house; assassins unknown, but presumed political. 
His brethren wrote from Rome last night to thank me for having 
assisted him in his last moments. Poor fellow! it was a pity ; 
he was a good soldier, but imprudent. It was eight in the eve- 
ning when they killed him. We heard the shot; 
and I ran out, and found him expiring, with five wounds, 
whereof mortal—by slugs they seemed. I examined him, but 
did not go to the dissection next morning. 


g; two 


Carriage at 8 or so—went to visit La Countessa G.—found 
her playing on the pianoforte—talked till ten ; when the Count, 
her father, and the no less Count, her brother, came in from the 
theatre. Play, they said, Alfieri’s Filippo—well received. 

Two days ago the King of Naples passed through Bologna on 
My servant Luigi brought the news. I 
How will itend! Time 


his way to congress. 
had sent him to Bologna for a lamp. 
will show. 

Came home at eleven, or rather before. If the road and wea- 
ther are conformable, mean to ride to-morrow. High time—al- 
most a week at this work—snow, sirocco, one day—frost and | 
snow the other—sad climate for Italy! But the two seasons, | 
last and present, are extraordinary. Read a life of Leonardo | 
da Vinci by Rossi—ruminated—wrote this much, and will go to 
bed. 


It is stated that Lord Byron never was made aware of the 
cause of his wife’s separation from him. As an evidence of his 
feelings on that subject, Mr. Moore publishes the following letter, 
which his Lorshipaddressed to Lady Byron, in 1821, and observes 
upon it, that there are few of his readers who will not agree with 
him in thinking, “ that if its author had not right on his side, he 
had, at least, most of those good feelings which are found gene- 
rally to accompany it :” 
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pirits—read the papers—thought what fame | 
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Pisa, Nove imber 17th, 1821 


I have to acknowledge the receipt of “ Ada’s hair,” which is 
tand pretty, and oa as dark already as mine was at 
» from what I recollect of some in 
But it don’t curl, per- 
J also thank you for the inscription 
I believe that they 
handwriting in my pos- 


twelve years old, if IL may ju 
Augusta’s possession, udeaii'a at that age. 
haps from its being let grow. 
of the date and name, and I will tell you why: 
are the only 
For your letters I returned, and except the two words, 
“ Household,” m old 
1 burnt your two 
firstly, it was written in a style net very agreeable ; and 
a 


a 
two or three words of your 
session. 


or rather the one word, written twice in ¢ 


last note for 


© 
t 


aceount-book, I have no other. 


Te 
yi Wishe 


are the wo: 


to take your word without documents, which 
I suppose that 
the 
She will then be six, so that in 


secondly 
idly resources of ar red people. 
il reach you somewhere about Ada’s birth-day, 
I believe. 


ive more I shall have some chance of meeting her ; per 


this note \ 
10th of 


about tw 


ry 


bet 


ember, 


haps sooner, if Iam obliged to go to England by business or 
Recollect, however, one thing, either in distance or 
nearness: every day which keeps us asunder should, after so 


long a p 1, rather soften our mutual feelings, which must 
have one rallying point as long as our child exists, which 

we both hope will be long after either of her parents. 
which has elapsed siuee the separation has been con- 
more than the whole brief period of our union, and the 
We both madea 


For, at 


I presume 
The time 
siderably 

1 longer one ofour prior acquaintance. 
but now it is over, and irrevocably so. 


not muc! 


bitter mistake ; 
thirty-three on my part, and a few years less on yours, though it 





| and thought are generally 


my servants 


} tion; and 
| difficulty 


ments 
® . 
| Just hint tha 


is no very extended period of life, still, it is one when the habits 
so formed as to admit of no modifica 
as we could not agree when younger, we should with 
do so now. 


I say all this, because I own to you, that 


I consi reunion as net 


{ 
this very impossi 


notwitlistanding every thing, lered our 


separation ; but then, 
But 
bility of reunion seems, to me at least, a reason why, on all 
J] 
h 


impossible for more than a year aiter the 


gave up the hope entirely, and, forever. j 


the 


few points of discussion which can arise between us, we should 
preserve the courtesies of life, and as much of its kindhess as 


Ss more easily 
For my own part, ] am Mesa: but not 
n int- 


icentrated, I would 


yeople who are never to meet, may preserve, perha 
} t . i i 
than nearer connexions. 
malignant ; for only fresh provoe: 


tions can awaken my rese 


To you, who are colder and more cot 


t 


t you may sometimes mistake the depth of a cold 


anger for dignity, and a worse feeling for duty. I assur 
that I bes whatever I may 
whatever. 
forgiveness is something ; and that if I have injured you, it is 
, that the 


most offending are the least forgiving. Whether the offence has 


you, 


ar you now ( y have done,) no resentment 


Remember, that if you have injured me in aught, this 


something more still, if it be true, as the moralists say 








been solely on my side, or reciprocal, or on yours chiefly, I have 
ceased to reflect upon any but two things, viz. : that you are the 
mother of my child, and that we shall never meet again. I think 
if you also consider the two corresponding points with reference 
to myself, it will be better forall three. Yours ever, 
NOEL BYRON. 

Lord Byron's fatal versatility, before alluded to, is thus subse- 
quently spoken of by Mr. Moore. A: ’ waaues of great powers 
wasted in this frivolous pursuit of intellectual grimace, is a warn- 
ing even to the feeble. 


Nor was it only in his poetical creations that his love and power 
of variety showed itself; one of the most pervading weaknesses 
of his life may be traced to the same fertile souree. 
personating every description of character,fevi! as well as good, 


influenced but too much his ambition, and not a little his conduct 
and, as in poetry, his own experience of theill effects of passion 


The pride of 
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Wae made to minister iuaterials to the workings of his imagina- 


tion, 80, in return, his imagination supplied that dark colouring 


under which he so often disguised his true aspect feom the world. 
To such a perverse length, indeed, did he carry this faney for 
self-deiamation, that if (as some times, in his moments of gloom, 
he persuaded himself) there was any tendency to derangement 
in his mental conformation, on this point alone could it be pro- 
nounced to have manifested itself. In the early part of my ac- 
quaintance with him, when he most gave way to this humour, 
(for it was observable afterwards, when the world joined in his | 
own opinion of himself. he rather shrunk from the echo,) I have | 





known him more than once, as we have sat together afterdinner, 
and he was at that time, perhaps, a little under the influence of | 
wine, to full seriously into this sort of dark and self-aceusing mood, | 
and throw out hints of his past life with an air of gloom and mys- | 
tery designed evidently to awaken curiosity and interest. He | 
was, however, too promptly alive to the least approaches of ridi- 
cule not to perceive, on these occasions, that the gravity of his 
hearers was only prevented from being disturbed by an effort of | 
politeness, and he accordingly never again tried this romantic | 
mystification upon me. From what I have known, however, of 
his experiments upon more impressible listeners, I have little 
doubt that, to produce effect at the moment, there is hardly any 
crime 60 dark or desperate of which, in the excitement of thus 
acting upon the imaginations of others, he would not have hinted 
that he had been guilty ; and it has some times occurred to me, 
that the occult cause of his lady’s separation from him, round 
whieh herself and her legal adviser have thrown such formidable 
mystery, may have been nothing more, after all, than some im- 
posture of this kind, some dimly hinted confession of undefined 
horrors, which, though intended by the relator to mystify and 
surprise, the hearer so little understood him as to take in sober 
seriousness. 

Byron, eminent as he was in the art of poetry, does not, how- 
ever, appear to have been so good a judge of its characteristics ; 
or rather, he permitted his judgment, which was good, to take 
up Withe whims and peeuliar notions that wrestled down its 
strength. One opinion of his is worth recording. Every body 
knows that ho did not think much of Shakspeare—that may be 
secounted for; but it is not so easy to account for his contempt 

‘of modern poetry, and his blind worship of Pope, Johnson, 
and Goldsmith. We wish he had omitted the latter idol, and 
then we should have had more to say upon this heresy. He 
thought that Moore, Southey, Wordsworth, and himself were 
all wrong ; and that of the present times, only Rogers, Campbell, 
aud Crabbe were right. We would not have it understood, be- 
cause we consider this criticism to be erroneous, that, therefore, 
there is not a mixture of truth in it; on the contrary, we believe 
the present systems of poetry to be liable to many serious objec- 
tions, and that some of the writers of the ages of Elizabeth and 
Anne will outlive many of our own; but Byron’s decision is too 
general artd wholesale ; it admits of no reservations, and takes 
merits and faults en masse, by which he arvives at a conclusion 
which few willdeny to be untrue, and, consequently, unjust. The 
great polishers of numbers very often let the spirit evaporate in 
the process; the daring moderns are always on the stretch to 
eatch the spirit, and frequently distort the body of the verse, and 
sometimes fill it with a false inflatien for the true breath of the 
divinity. ‘There are defects at both sides; but which ever con- 
tains the real element in the more condensed and less adultera- 
ted form, will live the longest. Time proves these things, as vi- 
triol tests gold. 
Perhaps there never was such an instance of a man of genius 
springing so suddenly into his proper place in contemporary 


Fashions. 


top of his reputation, and above all competition. In the company 
of men of genius he equally preserved the ascendancy he had 
thus gained with the world. We cannot but think that his rank 
considerably aided the development and maintenance of this in 
tellectual station. The men of genius with whom he associated 
were, as men of genius usually are, commoners. Many of them, 
Had they been his 
equals in rank, they would have sustained, at least, the ascen- 
dancy of age ; as it was, age and talents and all crumbled before 
him. Thus, by the fortunate accident of birth, he was enabled 
to exhibit himself more completely : it took away the timidity 


most of them, were his seniors in years. 


and reserve of merit climbing through disadvantages; it gave 
him an assurance of respect ; it encouraged display by removing 
at least some of its impediments—the ridicule and coldness of su- 
periors ; and it gave him that sort of reception which his splendid 
powers enabled him to make more of than any other man could 
have done. 

With respect to his own poems he laboured under some strange 
delusions. He was at first in doubts whether Manfred ought to 
be published or burnt; and considered his dull translation of the 
Mag giori Morgante from Pulci, to be his best effort! Itis to be 
remarked, too, as a characteristic of the man, that he was gene- 
rally careless about correcting his own proofs, often leaving that 
to bo done by Gifford. ‘This affords a striking contrast to Scott, 
who would correct a hundred proofs in succession, if he got them, 
Yet both wrote off 
on the instant, and were prolific of imagination. 


leavitig the last more blotted than the first. 


Moore was of all the world the fittest man to undertake this 
biography ; first, because Byron himself desired it, which was a 
proof that he thought he knew him best; and, second, because 
he stood upon those terms of intimacy with him which were 
equally removed from snbservieney and formality. The task is 
nobly executed. It will stand as a monument of genius and 
exalted friendship. It will fully vindieate the fame of the dead, 
and justify that of the living; for in nothing that even Moore 
has ever done, do his splendid talents appear to so much advan- 
tage as in this imperishable record of one who, like himself, has 
made a name that will live through all time. 


‘ 








FEMALE FASHIONS. 
From the «« Royal Lady's Magazine.” 


Wazxino Dress.—Hat of lilac satin, lined with white, and 
ornamented under the brim with two bows of narrow lilac 
gauze ribbon ; also at the back with very wide ribbon of the 
same, and a bouquet of heart’s-ease. Dress of crimson gros 
de Naples, trimmed with deep fur of marte Zibebline ; around 
the neck a collerette of lace. Cape, which is cut into points 
at the shoulders ; boa, and muff, are of the same fur as the 
trimming. 


ornamented inside with white gauze ribbon cut in vandykes ; 
the back tastefully trimmed with blonde and flowers. Pelisse 
of pea-green gros de Naples, fastened in front with four bows 
of the same material ; cape of ermine fur, which is fastened 
inside the belt. ‘T'wo rows of narrow ermine trim the front 
of this pelisse, so as to form what is called /e tablier, and 
another of the same width nearly surrounds the skirt above the 
hem ; manchettes of fine cambric embroidered in vandykes. 
Belt of the same material as the pelisse ; brooch and buckle 
of pale silver ; boots of pea-green prunella. 

Opera Dress.—Hat of pale blue tulle, rather low on the 
left side, and ornamented over that side of the brim with rich 
gauze ribbon ; on the right side, which is much more raised, 





fame as that of Lord Byron. At eight-and-twenty he was at the 


are placed white ostrich feathers, one falling very low, another 


‘arRIAGE Dress.—Hat of white satin, lined with lilac, and | 
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piaced unde. the brim, and fastened by a gauze ribbon erossed 
over the forehead. A dress of blue gauze arranged in full 
folds over the bosom, and fastened in the centre by an emerald 
Sevigne. 
figured blonde sleeves, fastened at the wrists with handsome 
worked gold bracelets, Cloak of olive black levantine silk, 
A very deep cape, cut in 
vandykes, and edged with rich fringe of the same colour ; a 
small falling collar, cut al8o in vandykes, and edged with fringe. 

Eventne Dress.—lHat of rich plumb-coloured velvet, very 
broad on the right side, where it is ornamented under the 
brim with white gauze ribbon, cut in vandykes; it narrows 
to the left side, which has scarcely any brim, and is orna- 
mented with three white ostrich feathers, tastefully disposed. 
Dress of pink gros des Indes or gros (liver. ‘The corsage ar- 
ranged in folds, and made to cross from right to left ; cape 
epaulettes of the same material as the dress, cut in vandykes, 
from beneath whici appears an ornament composed of satin 
and gauze, formed by a square piece, one end of which is cut 
into three or four long points, and the other end, which is 
fastened under the fall, is gathered and drawn. Around the 
bust a quilling of narrow blonde ; very wide sleeves, com- 
posed of white tulle over lesser ones of white satin ; at the 
knees is a fall with larger vandykes, connected by a cireular 
cut, but, in other respects, corresponding with the cape and 
epaulettes. ‘The ornament, as well as the vandyke, are on a 
larger scale ; and on the left side a double ornament is placed 
above the fall, with the points upwards. ‘The -brooches, 
buckles, and bracelets are of real stones, or enamelled in 
colours. Both the cape epaulettes and the trimming at the 
knees are varied in form; but some rich trimming is invariably 
used to project from under the fails. 





IRISH AFFAIRS. 


BELFAST REFORM DINNER. 

We regret that space will only allow us to give but a sketch 
of the proceedings of the Rerorm Dinner, at Belfast, on the 
third of January last. ‘The spirited inhabitants of Belfast 
have signally and memorably, ou various occasions, during 
the period of the last sixty years, distinguished their patriot- 
ism, and firmly espoused the cause of civil and religious li- 
berty. No town in Ireland can excel Belfast for intellect, 
liberality, and patriotic spirit. ‘The people were always ready 
to cheer and encourage every measure that had for its object 
the amelioration of Ireland. ‘Their sympathies and their 
purses were promptly poured out with equal generosity on 
the altar of liberty. ‘They powerfully aided Grarran, in 
1779, CHaRLEMONT, in 1782, and O’ConneLL, in 1829. 
In fine, on no occasion have they been deaf to the invocation 
of their country, or lukewarm in the promotion of her interest. 
The patriotic speeches which were made at the Reform Din- 
ner breathed the language and sentiments that might have 
been expected from gentlemen of illuminated minds and libe- 
ral principles. Among the speakers on that occasion, Mr. 
J,mes Emerson, the celebrated author of the history of 
Greece, a work that reflects honour on his genius, and his 
country, eminently distimguished himself. His speech which 
we subjoin, lofty in sentiment,-splendid in imagery. and ex- 
pansive in views, is a model of festive eloquence. There is 
nothing laboured or forced about this effusion, which seems 
to have gushed, in a rich and sparkling torrent, from a copi- 
ous and extemporaneous mind, accustomed to oratorical dis- 
play. The readers of the Irtsu Suiexp will peruse it, we 
opine, with a mixture of pleasure and instruction. 

We are sorry indeed, that we cannot add the brilliant 
speech of Mr. Simms, the far-famed editor of the Northern 
Whig, to our extracts. 


On Thursday last, a number of the friends of Reform, in 
Belfast, dined together in the Assembly Rooms, Commercial 
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Buildings. There were upwards of 200 gentlemen present, 
including some of the most active and influential Reformers 
of Down, Armagh, and other parts of Antrim. ‘The company 
sat down to dinner shortly after six o’clock. Ropert Gaim- 
_suaw, Esq. presided, and Joun M*‘Cance, Esq. acted as 
| Croupier. 
The chairman, after the cloth had been removed, said, that 
, placed as he was, by the kindness of that large and respecta- 
_ ble assemblage of reformers, in the honourable situation 
which he filled, he thought the best way for him would be 
to proceed at once to the business of the evening. The situa- 
tion in which he was placed might naturally appear one of 
difficulty ; but when he looked round him, and saw so many 
| happy faces, he felt the difficulty removed, and considered 
his duty as one of pleasure. In a meeting of so many indi- 
viduals, it must be supposed, that there was a variety of 
shades of political opinions; but he supposed they were all 
agreed on one point, the necessity of a cheap government. 
(Cheers.) As a number of toasts had been arranged, he 
hoped the gentlemen who might make any observations on 
them would keep closely to the subject for which they were 
immediately assembled. (Cheers.) It might be well for him, 
also, to state, that it had been agreed upon to invite one guest, 
and one only, in the town of Belfast, and two from other 
places. ‘The first was their venerable townsman, Mr. Mun- 
foad. He (the chairman) had waited on that gentleman, to 
communicate to him the wishes of the meeting. Mr. Munfoad 
had felt exceedingly gvateful and proud, on account of the 
compliment paid to him; and nothing but ill health would 
have prevented him from being present. Mr, Brownlow and 
Mr. Ruthven were the other two gentlemen who had been in- 
vited. Not knowing where Mr. Brownlow might be found, 
he (the chairman) had written to his respected agent, Mr. 
Hancock, requesting him to communicate with Mr. Brown- 
low. Mr. Ruthven had, only the day before, arrived in this 
town, in his way home from Parliament. He had stated, 
that he was not sure, whether he would be able to return here ; 
but, if he should, nothing could give him greater pleasure than 
to meet the Reformers of Belfast. (Cheers.) It was always 
customary, at meetings like the present, to commence with 
the king. That toast was always received with proper respect; 
but the toast, he was sure, would be drunk with warmth on 
the present occasion. ‘Their present monarch had been the 
first to break down the aristocratical barriers which separated 
the sovereign trom his people. (Cheers.) In being raised 
to his present exalted station, he had not forgotten that he 
was aman. It was good cause for them to rejoice, that they 
had such a patriotic king ; and, if they compared him with 
other kings, their admiration of him would be increased. 
The late king of Franee, when he found that he could not 
carry his obnoxious measures, dissolved his Chamber, that he 
might get another better fitted for his purposes ; our king dis- 
missed his minstry, that he might be enabled to carry mea- 
sures for the good of the people. (Loud cheers.) He would 
not detain them longer, but would propose, 


‘*«The King.” (Nine times nine, and loud applause.) 


The chairman said, that, having given the king, they must 
not forget the power from which he derived his authority. 
He hoped it might not be necessary for the monarch to throw 
himself upon his people for support, in effecting measures for 
the common good; still, they must not forget to keep up that 
which ought to be a charter toast with every independent 
mind, Sophists and slaves might deny the claim; but the 
people were the only just source of all power. He then 
gave the following toast, which was received with immense 
cheering : 

“‘ The People—the only source of legitimate power.” 


The chairman, in proposing the next foast, said, that the 
wera and necessity of reform were now generally acknow- 
edged; even the old doctrine of virtual representation was 
given up. When it was urged, in the House of Commons, 
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that America had no right to obey this country, because it 
was not represented in Parliament, a lawyer got up, and, in 
a very ingenious manner, replied to the argument, He said, 
that America was virtually represented ; for, that by the char- 
ter of Virginia, she was part and parcel of the county of 
Kent ; and, in faet, that she was represented by the members 
for Kent. (Chears and laughter.) Such reasoning was deemed 
very clever, as the majority of the house voted conformably 
with it. Indeed, if we look to the state of that honourable 
house, we shall not wonder that it should swallow any thing. 
All that is required is, that the dose administered be gilded 
by gold extracted from the people. (Cheers.) 

«« A full, fair, and free representation of the People in the 
Commons House of Parliament—the only remedy for na- 
tional grievances.” 

Mr. Joun Barnett congratulated the country and the 
meeting on the bright prospects which were opening up to 
them. Long had the friends of reform been calumniated by 
the base portion of a hired press, and those personally inter- 
ested in the permanence of corruption. At length, however, 
the maligner® were about to be silenced ; and we were to have 
our triumph, in a fair, free, and frequent representation of the 
people in Parliament. (Loud cheers.) It has been so or- 
dered by the Great Ruler of all nations, that a set of tyrani- 
eal men, who mocked at our sufferings, and told us we were 
well enough off, should be dismissed from situations which 
they were not equal to fill, and from power which they 
abused. ‘Their successors were men in whom, he thought, 
we could fully confide, 
to effect all that was required; but we had the promise of 
Earl Grey, whose life, for forty years past, had been devoted 
to the service of his country, that he would steadily set about 
renovating the constitution. But, should such men as Earl 
Grey, Lord Althrop, Lord Brougham, and their colleagues, 
fail in effecting such a reform as we had a right to expect, he 
(Mr. Barnett) would, for the first time in his life, begin to 
fear, that nothing short of a revolution would be able to restore 
to the people their long-lost rights. (Cheers.) He could see 
no alternative between substantial reform and revolution. 
He w& happy, however, that there was such unanimity 
among all people; and he thought, that even the Duke of 
Wellington would now scarcely say, that our system was so 
perfect, that it did not admit of amendment. Some men, in- 
deed, called on us to be moderate. He would reply to these 
men, by asking them, if they were exhausted by frequent 
bleeding and blistering, would they recommend to their phy- 
sician to effect merely a partial, and not a radical cure, through 
fear, that, on their recovery, they might run into violent ex- 
cesses? Others advised to leave the whole matter in the 
hands of ministers. He begged to remind these sage coun- 
sellors, that we have a King who is a reformer, and a minis- 
try who are reformers, and it was our duty to rally arouud 
them, and to support them in their efforts against the aristo- 
cratical and borough-mongering influence, with which they 
had to contend ; and to let it be known, that if any foul at- 
tempt should be made, by these interests, to trench upon the 
prerogative of the Crown, or to usurp the rights of the people, 
we should be prepared to hazard our lives, if necessary, in 
order to establish a sure foundation, the freedom and happi- 
uesss of the empire. (Great cheering.) He hoped such an 
alternative might not be rendered necessary, but that the 
aristocracy would give way in time, A radical reformer 
had been long held as a word of reproach, little less odious 
than that of rebel or revolutionist. If, to procure the abolition 
of rotten boroughs, useless places and pensions, and procure 
triennial parliaments, and vote by ballot, were crimes, these 
were the objects of reformers. The ballot had gained rapidly 
in public opinion ; and without it, no reform could be effec- 
tual, (Cheers.) In conclusion, he begged to state, the gra- 
tification he felt in seeing the youths of Belfast advancing to 
fill up the ranks from which he and others must soon retire ; 
and to express his ardent wish, that there should ever be 
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found in Belfast many genuine and upright patriots, to defend 
the liberties of the people, and transmit them unimpaired 
from generation to generation, to tlic latest posicrity, Mr. 
Barnett sat down amid loud cheers, which continued for a 
considerable time. 

“ The memories of Washington and Kosciusko.” 

Mr. Emerson being called upon, spoke to the following 
effect: —On occasions of this kind, when the preservation of 
their common liberties induces men to assemble together for 
the interchange of ideas and the strengthening of principles ot 
action, it is usual to call to their recollection those fundamen- 
tal maxims of natural law which form the basis of all human 
liberty and all natural justice. Experience has taught us, 
that, however monotonous the reiteration of tlese mayjappear, 
it is still fraught with incaleulable advantages ; and that, like 
the Bismillah of the Mahomedans, the * invocation of Hea- 
ven,”’ with which the Arab Prophet has commenced each 
chapter of the Koran, the names of “ Liberty”’ and ** Justice” 
should be perpetually sounding in the ears of freemen. With 
these we dre aceustomed to associate the memory of men, 
whose energies have been devoied to the eause of mankind, 
and whose lives have been each a long aposileship of phi 
lanthropy. ‘These are sentiments which find an echo in every 
bosom ; these are names which require no laboured panegyric 
to elicit admiration. What eulogium, in fact, could exalt the 
character of a Washington? or what encomiums could add 
honour to his memory, who has the freedom of a hemispher 
for his living epitaph, and one-half the solid world his mo- 


They might not be able immediately | nument? (Loud cheers.) There is no occasion on which 


‘| the memory of that great man can be so appropriately intro- 


duced as at a meeting like the present: the grandest, the most 
practical reformer the world ever produced, was George 
Washington. He found his country (the wildest in the world) 
a mere servile province, at the mercy of a distant island ; he 


left it the admiration of modern times, and the rival of ancient 


freedom: he found it unrepresented, misgoverned, and op- 
pressed; he left it a senate, a constitution, and a code. 
(Cheers.) ‘The short-sighted policy of despotism had denied 
it the advantages of commerce, had demolished the factories 
as ‘* nuisances,”’ and forbade it the possession of manufac- 
tures, lest they ‘¢ should loosen its dependency on the mother 
country :” he left it in the enjoyment ef all the traffic of the 
known world, and with an export trade of 25,000,000/. per 
annum. He found America, in reality, in a state of pauper- 
ism, since its haughty mistress claimed the right of appro- 
priating its property as she pleased ; he left it free, indepen- 
dent, uncontrolled, and in receipt of a revenue equal to thir- 
teen millions of dollars. (Cheers.) When men will ask us 
what we wish to accomplish by “ Reform,” let us point to 
the achievements of Washington ; let us show them a coun- 
try free from that insidious remnant of the superstition of a 
darker age, a pampered Prelacy and a domineering Church 
Establishment. (Loud and continued applause.) Let us show 
them men who scorn to entrust their liberties to the guardian- 
ship of hereditary legislators ; who have cut off from their 
constitution the incubus of a “ second estate,’’ and who can 
protect their property without the assistance of a race of 
“ Tenth transmitters of a foolish face.” 

Let us point to a people who spurn the idea of impoverishing 
nine younger brothers to confer a name and an inheritance 
on a tenth, who can boast no other precedency than the acci- 
dent of priority at his birth. A people who own no distinc- 
tions of blood, and who worship no aristocracy save that of 
virtue and talent. (Loud cheers.) Let us show them a people, 
the pageant of whose government costs about 5,000/. a-year, 
and let them contrast it with our own Civil List of upwards 
of 1,000,000/. ;—a country whose military establishment in 
peace costs about five millions of dollars, whilst that of Great 
Britain exceeds thirty-four millicns !—a country whose effi- 
cient navy is maintained for 700,000/. a-year, while the 
wooden walls of Old England, no longer her superior, are 
scarcely kept in repair for more than ten times the amount. 
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Cheers.) In fine, let us show them a country without s 
iational debt, without a sinking fund, and without a sinecure 
ist; a country where the taxes of the subject are about 8s. 
per annum : and, if the inquirer be still unsatisfied, let us re- 
‘er him to his corrupt Houses of Parliament—to his Custom 
Returns—and his Chancellor's Budget, and they will tell him, 
in terms more explicit than we can, what we wish to see ac- 
complished by Reform. (Loud cheers.) ‘These are the achieve- 
ments that consecrate the memory of Washington, and have 
won for him, from a grateful people, the proud title of ‘ the 
Man first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.”? (Loud cheers.) Nor is the less fortunate, 
but not less ardent lover of liberty, whose memory you have 
issociated with his, to be mentioned with lighter honours. 
Kosciusko had a minor field, a weaker cause, and a less en- 
ightened people to advocate than his illustrious contemporary ; 
but, in feeling, in ardour, and in patriotism, he was a rival 
vorthy of the * liberator of the West.”’ It is but too com- 
mon with mankind to measure merit by success, and to con- 
ound misfortune with misconduct ; a revolt, says the political 
proverb, is honoured with the title of a «« Revolution” when 
vecessful, and stigmatized as ** Rebellion’’ if repressed ; and 
henee, in the heartless jargon of to-day, we have the revolu- 
tion of America and France, and the rebellions of Poland and 
ihe Peninsula; hence, we hear of the patriot Washington, 
ind the rebel Kosciusko. ‘The dismemberment of Poland 
has been well termed the first audacious infringement on the 
ivfts of nations that has ever disgraced the annals of civilized 
“urope. But, whilst we regard it with abhorrence, as illus- 
ating the genius of despotism, it conveys, likewise, a salu- 
ry lesson of the pernicious effects of sectarian dissension, 
ud demonstrates, with fearful aceuraey, the truth of the as- 
sertion, that the bitterest of all political rancour is that which 
springs from religious hatred. So rapid have been the revo- 
utions of European States during the last half century, that 
is impéssible to apply the ordinary rules of probabilities to 

y calculations regarding them ; but there can be little doubt, 
hat had the Poles, in 1772, been united, unanimous, and 
patriotic, instead of contending with each other for a worthless 
iritual domination, there is every reason to believe that they 
vight to-day have oeeupied an honourable rank amongst 
ic nations of the world, instead of being expunged like a po- 
ical blot from the map of Europe. It is said, however, by 
those who read the Heavens, that a crimson sunset ushers in 
a glorious morning :—may it be so with Poland! Her day 
went down indeed in bloodshed, but may her dawning, which, 
‘hank Heaven! seems fast approaching, serve to glad the ex- 
pectant world with brightness |, (Immense cheering.) It has 
been of late a frequent, and, in general, an unsatisfactory in- 
quiry, to ask what has given cause to the spirit of political 
regeneration, which we see so universally prevailing at the 
present day. It is vain to refer it to local causes, or to casual 
accidents ; it is in vain to attribute it to an ordinance or a 
tax ; these are but the linstocks, the matches that have kindled 
into one resistless blaze the long-prepared trains of revolution 
and reform. It is EDUCATION, it is ENLIGHTENMENT, that has 
prepared the way; the minds of men have caught a flash 
from the lustre of intellect, and, like faithful mirrors, they 
have reflected it far into the dark recesses of tyranny and op- 
pression, exhibiting the secret machinery of despotism, and 
pouring a flood of intolerable light on the dark and hidden 
springs of corruption and misrule. (Loud cheers.) Nor is 
ihis any novel manifestation in the constitution of human na- 
ture ; for as surely as there are no grievances under which a 
subject labours, that shall not at some period be remedied by 
the application of proper means, so surely is there no instance 
on record, in which national wrongs have been relieved—in 
which men’s minds, and not their passions, have not been 
the latent movers, ‘This is #@ fact which requires but little 
demonstration, for if you will compare the various revolutions 
which have occurred, even in your own recollection, through- 
out the world, and which have proved permanent and efficient 
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in their results, with those which have been temporary in 
their duration, and futile in their effects, the fact will be at 
once apparent. Contrast the revolt of Portugal or Piedmont, 
of Spain, or of Naples, with that of America or Columbia, 
or with that of Greece, and the inference will be self-evident. 
It is folly, for instance, to suppose, that the American revo- 
lution was the result of a stamp act, or a paltry duty on teas : 
could causes so trifling and so local as these unite, in one 
short month, a whole Continent in arms? The idea is ab- 
surd. The American revolution was the result of a century of 
progressive intelligence—of long years of impatient suffering 
and feverish remonstrance. So early as 1688, the inhabitants 
of New-York agitated the important question, whetlier the 
right of representation existed in the people, or was a privi- 








| lege to be conferred by the Crown ; and whether the Colonies 
ought not to have a share in the framing of those laws by 
which they were to be governed, and in the imposition of 
those taxes which they were to pay. For a century from 
this period the Colonies, availed themselves of every oppor- 
tunity to urge the frequency of elections for their lgeal assem- 
| blies, and to demand that a fixed revenue should be imposed 
on every State, according to its ability, instead of an arbitrary 
and variable taxation. ‘hey were these remonstrances, that, 
in 1743, obtained the American Septennial Act, which was 
then considered a favour and a concession, but whose repeal 
was one of the preliminaries of peace proposed by the revolted 
Colonies, in 1775. On all other constitutional points, the 
progress of opinion in America was equally steady and de- 
termined ; the right of England to tax the Colonies, the en- 
forcement of which finally led to their disruption from the 
mother country, was denied by the assembly of Plymouth 
County in 1636: this denial was repeated by Maryland in 
1650 ; by Rhode Island in 1663 ; by Massachusetts in 1 692 ; 
and remonstrances of a similar nature continued to be reite- 
rated down to the bursting of the fatal insurrection. That 
revolution was, in fact, np hasty event; no immatured, un- 
calculated project of impassioned agitators ; it was the cool, 
deliberate act of convinced, enlightened, and determined men ; 
and this its glorious and triumphant issue has sufficienjly at- 
tested. (Loud cheers.) Revolutions, Sir, are not the work of 
a day, or the produce of even years of suecessful agitation ; 
they are the result of a process in men’s minds as regular 
and progressive as any operation in physics ; nor is suf- 
fering alone, without reflection and enlightenment, sufficient 
to achieve them. Of this we see a living example in the 
instance of the modern Greeks. For nearly 2,000 years 
this unhappy people were groaning under all the evils of des- 
titution and tyranny ; but they bore their sufferings in pa- 
tience and submission, and almost without a murmur, ‘T'o- 
wards the elose of the 15th century, when the Turks had be- 
come masters of their country, their degradation and misery 
were increased to a pitch at which even credulity pauses, 
and yet still all was apathy, and calmness, and subjection— 
and why ? Because the people were uneducated, and ignor- 
ant, and unenlightened. But, mark the contrast. About the 
year 1730, the first active seminaries and institutions for pub- 
lic instruction were established in Athens and the Morea, and 
in less than forty years from that auspicious era all Greece 
| was in arms for liberty. (Cheers.) Her first efforts were un- 
availing, but still the thirst for freedom was not annihilated ; 
a second attempt was made, at a later period, to cast of the 
yoke, but with no better success. She paused, but it was to 
recruit her strength, not to sink under despair. Education 
in the interim, made rapid strides ; every shepherd was taught 
to read the history of his fathers ; every peasant became a 
patriot, and the flame of freedom was fanned in secret, till it 
burst forth again beneath our own eyes, resistless and suc- 
cessful ; and Greece, enlightened, educated, and intelligent, 
shook off, by one determined and unweared struggle, - the 
chains which she had borne through twenty centuries of un- 
broken servitude. (Long continued cheering ) But were I 
‘to point out to you an instance of a revolution, premature in 
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its occurance, and produced not by the wish or intelligence 
of the nation, but by the act of individuals, and the pressure 
of circumstances, and which consequently came fraught with 
curses instead of being pregnant with blessings, I should 
name our own revolution of 1688. I say our “ own,”’ for I 
speak of that event as it regards Ireland. It has been long 
the custom, in adverting to that momentous occurrence, to 
design it the *‘ glorious revolution of 1688." Now, how- 
ever applicable that term may be to its effect upon England 
and Englishmen, it is one which every Irishman should blush 
toutter. If that revolution served to establish English liber- 
ty, it served likewise to rivet Irish chains ; it was a revolu- 
tion to England ; but is was a second conquest to devoted 
Ireland. Nor did she, even in her discomfiture, meet with 
that military justice which exists in ordinary warfare, for the 
stipulations of war were no sooner ratified than they were 
broken with the first restoration of tranquillity. Need I ask 
you, sir, in illustration of this, who were the parties by 
whom the treaty of Limerick was infringed? ‘They were 
the English revolutionist. 1 know this is a contested point, 
and I know, it has been inconclusively advanced upon a late oc- 
casion ; but one fact, at least, with regard to that celebrated 
treaty, is incontrovertible : that treaty was concluded in 1691, 
and it was not till six years afterwards, that the statute of 
William III. gave validity to those portions which had a re- 
ference merely to civil matters, the immunities of the insur- 
gents from forfeiture and outlawry ; whilst those whieh re- 
garded the religious liberties of the Roman Catholics never 
received any legislative ratification, however they may have 
been outraged and infringed on. But leaving aside this trite 
and unsatisfactory question, there are, unfortunately, too many 
facts to illustrate the evil consequences of this tyrannous 
revolution. It was by the agents of that revolution that a 


bill was passed, in 1691, enforeing the act of Elizabeth, by 


which Roman Catholic members of the Irish Parliament, pre- 
vious to taking their seats in that house, were compelled to 
take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. It was by the 
agents of that revolution that the works of the patriot Moly- 
neux were burned by the common hangman, because he 
dared.to assert the rightof his countrymen to a free and inde- 
pendent Legislature. (Cheers.) ‘They were the agents of 
that glorious revolution who dared, in 1692, to impose arbitra- 
ry taxes on this country, without the concurrence of her Par- 
liament. And it was an act of those glorious revolutionist, 
that when a bill of rights, similar to that procured for Eng- 
land was prepared by the Irish Parliament, restricting the 
Royal prerogative, securing the freedom of election, and in- 
suring the privilege of Parliament, when it was forwarded 
for British sanction, it was retained by that revolutionary le- 
gislature, and never returned to its framers. And this is the 
revolution which we see our Irish journals, from day to day, 
designating, ‘ glorious and transcendent.” Shame, shame ! 
on such sycophancy and heartlessness! The very men who 
effected that revolution in England, were the same who de- 
filed the English statute-book with those atrocious enact- 
ments against Irishmen which rendered our unfortunate 
countrymen the scorn and the pity of Christendom. Not con- 
tent with robbing the Roman Catholic of his privilege as a 
legislator, they deprived him of his franchise as a freeman, 
and even dared to avow that an appeal from an Irish court of 
justice lay not to her own peerage, but to a British house of 
lords. Can any thing more clearly speak the feelings of that 
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no, sir ; however England may boast of her ‘ glorious’’ revo- 
lution, let it never be named by an Irishman without detesta 
tion and disgust The present agitated situation of Europe is 
one of the most intelligible illustrations of an adage that is 
more frequently uttered than understood by the crowd, that 
knowledge is power. The early history of mankind will show 
us, that when the world was steeped in ignorance, the few who 
possessed intelligence could direct the unenlightened many, 
and such was the origin of all absolute governments, of des- 
potism and monarchy. As knowledge advanced, we can gra- 
dually mark the decline of kingly influence and royal power 
dwindled from preponderance to an equillibrium, and now, 
when the intelligence of the mass has at length exceeded that 
of their rulers, the fabric of royalty is disappearing, the oc- 
cupation of governors is gone, and men are commencing to 
govern themselves. Such is the grand secret of all demo- 
cratical revolutions ;such is the theory of a process which 
has been long in silent but resistless progress, and before 
which the institutions of barbarism must gradually, but in- 
evitably, fade and disappear. Look round you, Sir, and 
mark whether my words be not correet. Look to Naples, 
and Piedmont, and Spain and Portugal, and France, and 
Belgium, and Poland, and Russia, and Switzerland, and 
tell me is there any other cause than the vast outspreading of 
intelligence, which is heaving like an earthquake, and over- 
throwing the ancient temples of despotism. It is knowledge, 
which is passing like the Angel of the Lord over the camp 
of the Assyrians, and each morning, as it dawns, finds their 
‘* mighty men of valour, and their leaders, and their captains, 
fallen. The millenium of liberty is commencing, and soon 
may its brilliant reign extend around the univers,— 
** Shine, shine for ever, glorious flame! 
Divinest gift of Gods to men ; 
From Greece thy early splendour eame~— 
To Greece its ray returns again. 
Take, Freedom! take thy radiant round— 
When dimmed, revive—when lost, return— 
Till not a shrine on earth be found, 
On which thy glory shall not burn. 





THE ARREST OF MR O'CONNELL. 


This event, instead of dispiriting the efforts of the liberator, will 
arm him with more resolution and courage in pursuit of the rE- 
PEAL OF THE UNION, and inspire the confidence of the myriads of 
Irishmen who have confederated under his leadership to support 
the popular cause. O’Connell completely baffled, confused, and 
stultified the Marquis of Anglesea and his government, and se- 
duced them, in the madness of their rage, to commit a despotic and 
high-handed act of such deep turpitude of illeZality, as will subject 
them to be impeached in parliament for high treason against the 
peace and constitutional liberty of Ireland. The Standard and 
the Times, both ministerial papers, have reprobated the impru- 
dence and precipitancy of the Marquis Anglesea, in making a pri- 
soner of Mr. O’Connell. The former paper, of the 22d January, in 
commenting on the proceedings of the memorable event, says, 
“ We believe that there is but one opinion existing in relation to 
the indiscreetness and impolicy 6f Mr. O’Connell’s arrest, as that 
circumstance, far from diminishing his popularity or adherents, 


revolutionary parliament towards Ireland than the fact, thats wii) only bring a fresh accession of enthusiasm to the one, and of 


in 1690 an English member had the audacity to present, in 
the British house of commons, a petition from two insignifi- 
cant villages on the coast of Kent and Suffolk, praying that 
Irishmen should be prevented from fishing herrings in the bays 
of Waterford and.Wexford, from the injury which their par- 
ticipation in this branch of commerce inflicted on the fisher- 
men of Falkstone and Alborough!!! [Hear!}] Remember, 
too, our woollen manufacture, and the sacrifice we were com- 
petled to make of that to‘these glorious revolutionists, No, 





numbers to the other. Besides, the first law authorities in this 
country, as well as in Ireland, have pronounced the arrest illegal.” 
We have read in the Morning Chronicle of the 22d of January 
a letter from Mr. Wattacg, the ablest crown lawyer at the Irish 
bar, to Mr. O’Connell, in which he says that the Lord Lieutenant 
had not the slightest sanction gf law to authorize his despotic 
proceedings. This highly distinguished gentleman in that letter, 
tendered his legal services gratuitously to the liberator, in the 
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event of his being brought to trial. But the government will | 
never resort to such an unwise expedient as that of putting Mr. 
O'Connell on his trial, for such an illegal and unconstitutional 
charge as led to his arrest. We think that the first step of 
Lord Grey's cabinet will be to recall the Lord Lieutenant, and 
to withdraw the prosecution against Mr. O'Connell. In such 
a contemptuous regard did the liberator hold the tyrannical 
measures of Anglesea, that, on the day subsequent to his arrest, 
he attended an immense meeting in Dublin, which he addressed, 
for two hours, in as spirited and eloquent a harangue, as ever 
issued from his lips) We regret indeed, that it is utterly im- 
possible for us to present that speech, which occupies six 
columns of the Morning Chronicle, of the 23d of January, to 
our readers in this number of the Irish Shield; but we will, if 
news of greater importance from Ireland, shall not have arrivec. 
before the day of publication, give copious extracts from it in 
our next. The following is the detail of Mr. O’Connell’s arrest. 

{From the Dublin Morning Register, of Wednesday. |—Arrest 
of Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Steele, Mr. Barrett, Mr. John Reynolds, 
and Mr. Lawless, on a charge of conspiring to evade the procla- 
mation act. 

At ten o’clock yesterday morning, the house of Mr. O'Connell, 
m Merrion square, was visited by Mr. Farrell, chief constable, and 
peace officer Irwin, who, upon being admitted to that gentleman’s 
presence, stated that they had a warrant against him, issued from 
‘he Head Office, on a charge of conspiracy to evade the procla- 
mations recently promulgated by the Lord Lieutenant. Upon 
being arrested, Mr. O’Connell sent word to the Morning Register 
office, that two of the reporters connected with that establish- 
ment should precede him to the police office, in order that an ac- 
curate note might be taken of what should occur there. Mr. M. 
O'Connell, Mr. Steele, and Mr. Barrett went to the police office 
previous to Mr. O’Connell’s going there. The two latter gentle- 
men, upon entering the board-room, were informed by the ma- 
gistrates that warrants were also issued against them, and that 
they would be required to give bail. It was within a few minutes 
of 11 o’clock, when Mr. O’Connell, accompanied by Captain Mor- 
gan O’Connell, and followed by Mr. Farrell, entered the board- 
room, Mr, Farrell said, here, your worship, is Mr. O’Con- 
nell. Mr. O'Connell walked quickly up to the table, and then 
said, I wish to know whether you yourselves, or by the directions 
of those of higher authority, have thought fit to have me dragged, 
like a felon, through the streets ; one who is a householder of the 
city of Dublin, and a member of the imperial parliament; and that 
you have ‘sent your common thief-catchers to my house, without 
giving me the slightest notice. I wish, in the first instance, that 
this question should be answered. 

Alderman Darley—We have acted under the directions of those 
in higher authority. 

Mr. O’Connell—I am glad of it ; they may degrade themselves, 
but they cannot degrade me. I now wish to know if you have 
informations upon oath ? 

Alderman Darley—We have. 

Mr. O’Conne!|—I wish to have them read. 
thall be read. 

The magistrates here looked at one another for a few minutes. 

Mr. O’Connell—I demand to have any informations upon oath 
that you have, read tome. Mr. O’Connellhere put on his hat, and 
said, I mean no disrespect for you, but I am a member of the house 
of commons ; I am the equal of the Marquis of Anglesey, and I am 
determined to maintain inviolable the high privileges of which I 
am possessed. 4 

Mr. Graves—We mean no disrespect to you, Mr. O'Connell. 

Mr. O’Connell—Then, gentlemen] have no objection to remove 





I demand that they 
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Mr. O’Connell—No, thank you, I bad rather stand. 

The magistrates here conferred together for a few minutes, and 
at length Mr. Graves said—Do you require the names of the in- 
for mants ! 

Mr. O’Connell—I do. 

Mr. Graves—It is not usual to give them ; but I see no objection 
to it, Mr. O’ConnelL 

Mr. Ross Cox, clerk in the Head Office, here read the informa- 
tions, which stated that they were made by Robert Franklin and 
George Belgrave Snell, gentlemen, of Grafton street, in the city of 
Dublin, who, being sworn before Alderman Darley and Major 
Sirr, deposed that they attended a meeting at the Parliament 
Office, in Stephen street, on the 10th day of January, and that the 
chair at said meeting was taken by John Redmond, and that 
speeches of considerable length were made on various subjects : 
the repeal of the Union, the proclamation of the Lord Lieutenent, 
the suppression of a society directed by that proclamation; that 
Daniel O’Connell, Esq. was the first person to address that meet- 
ing ; that he severely animadverted upon said proclamation ; that 
said act was an act of despotism against his unfortunate country ; 
that it was black in the annals of despotism ; that every honest man 
in the sight of God should look for retribution! [The reading of 
this passage excited loud laughter in the office.] That Mr. O’ 
Connel! further said, that this was a most unjust and despoticact 
of parliament ; that Lord Anglesey’s proclamation had dissolved 
the socicty, but he could not disperse him, (Mr. O’Connell,) and he 
(Mr. O’C.) further said, that he meant to conclude by a vote that 
the association should stand absolutely dissolved, and that he 
should stand in the place of that association ; and that said passage 
in his speech was received with loud cheers. That Mr. O’Con- 
nell then continued by saying, that the course which he would ad- 
vise would be, that any attempt to abridge liberty made it neces- 
sary for them to have still more agitation, and that for one associ- 
ation that was put down, they should constitute others. That 
there was a proclamation issued, and that he should propose three 
different modes of continuing agitation ; that Mr. O’Connell then 
proposed, as a first resolution, that the intended society for*pre- 
venting illegal meetings should stand dissolved ; and then, having 
got rid of that, he should stand in the situation of it ; and that he 
would appoint Mr. Dwyer as his secretary ; that he would tell the 
people to submit to the law, and even to the semblance of the law ; 
that if a magistrate came to any meeting to disperse them, that 
they should take care to tell him, that if he sent in a single police- 
man, or an unarmed child, to lay his hand on each man, he should 
then go off— “ 

Mr. Graves (to whom Major Sirr had been speaking for some 
time) here stopped Mr. Cox in reading the informations, and said, 
Mr. O’Connell, this is a very long information, it goes through the 
whole of the several meetings you attended, and it closes, as the 
warrant does, charging you with a conspiracy to defeat and evade 
that proclamation, and marking the continuation of those meet- 
ings, from one to the other, as you must have seen from the pe- 
rusal of the copy of the warrant. I think, then, it would be very 
inconvenient to have the whole of it read. 

After a long speech by Mr. O’Connell, claiming to have the de- 
+ osition read, 

Alderman Darley said, we have only one duty to peform, acting, 
as we do, under the authority of government. All we have now 
to do, as magistrates, is to call upon you to give bail. 

Mr. O’Connell—What! do you stop the reading of the deposi- 
tions by the clerk? 

Alderman Darley—Certainly, because we act by authority. 

Mr. O’Connell—Well, as I am not to have the benefit of the law 
in knowing who it is accuses me, and what it is that has been 





my hat ; but I do it out of compliment to you. 
Major Sirr—Will you take a chair, Mr. O'Connell. 





sworn against me, though this most inquisitorial proceeding is 
adopted, let the warrant be read, although it specifies very little 
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If the deposition had been completely read, I could have detected 
other gross falsehoods, but you yourselves felt that when youstop- 
ped the reading of it. 

Mr. Cox here read the warrant undet which Mr, O’Connell was 
arrested. The warrant was signed by Wm. Darley and Major 
Sirr. 

Mr. O’Conneli—The king himself has no right to prohibit the 
executing of any right or any occupation by proclamation. The 
king’s proclamation cannot makeany act of the subject criminal, 
unless it be a proclamation founded on and authorized by astatute. 
Of course, as the king has not this power, still lesscan it belong to 
the Lord Lieutenant. A proclamation by the Lord Lieutenant 
prohibiting any action, is therefore utterly void; and a warrant 
which only charges a breach of such proclamation, is that kind of 
nonsense which could be reduced into a warrant only in Ireland. 

The door of the magistrates’ private apartment was here opened 
by a peace officer, the door of which was alittle ajar, and a geutle- 
man was seen standing by the door as if listening; he instantly 
darted behind the door out of sight. 

Mr. O’Connell—There is Baron Tuyllin the other room. I see 
the Lord Lieutenant’s private secretary looking in at us. You (to 
the magistrates) are indeed, 1 find, acting under superior au- 
thority. Mind Baron Tuy]! is in the other room, (to the report- 
ers,) take a note of that. Let me repeat, that as the king has not 
such an authority over meetings of his subjects, the Lord Lieuten- 
ant cannot have it. 

Alderman Darley—It is my duty to call on you to give bail. 

M. O’Connell—What! bail arrest without law? You have is- 
sued your warrant in the first instance, and you are now bound to 
hear me, and see whether you can ask bail. 

Mr. Graves—The Lord Lieutenant has issued a proclamation, 
which you have disobeyed ; you are charged with doing so, and 
we must now hold you to bail. 

Mr. O’Connell—You are a lawyer, and should know that 
you have stated that what yon ought to know is not law. 
Disobedience to a Lord Lieutenant’s Proclamation is no crime. 
The Lord Lieutenant’s Proclamation, unauthorized by the 
Statute, is mere waste paper. This is a position which I 
defy you to controvert. There is, indeed, a Statute which 
authorizes Proclamations, but that is a highly penal and un- 
constitutional Statute, it is not to be extended by any impli- 
cation. No man would dream of extending it hut some equity 
lawyer, with more ingenuity than knowledge, who may spe- 
culate on accidents that can never occur in Ireland. There 
is here no connexion between law and equity, which would be 
quite unintelligible elsewhere. Now, to return, it is only under 
the terms of the Act of the 10th Geo, 4, ce. 1,@hat the Proclama- 
tion can issue; but the authority of such’Proclamation is, of 
course, limited by the act itself. It allows the proclamation to 
issue, but it does not enact that any disobedience to the procla- 
mation shall be an offence, except in one particular ease descri- 
bed by the act. First, there must be the proclamation prohibit- 
ing the meeting ; secondly, the meeting must take place ; thirdly, 
two magistrates must attend, and read a form of dispersion spe- 
cified in the aet ; and, fourthly, the persons may remain together 
for fifteen minutes before the meeting becomes illegal. If the 
fifteen minutes elapsed, the punishment is very heavy, namely, 
three months’ imprisonment by the order of those magistratés. 
The statute is penal enough, but Iam not accused of any one of 
these things. There is not one of them specified in this warrant. 
Can you go beyond the act? The statute gives no power au- 
thorizing one magistrate to act; it requires that there should 


be two magistrates before any act is done. It points out a_ 


‘particular form and proceeding by those magistrates, when 
attending any meeting that has been proclaimed. After a 
certain notice has been read, it affixes a severe penalty, an 
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imprisonment for three months, if that notuce be not attended 
to. I repeat, the statute allows to those taking part in thi 
meeting fifteen minutes to disperse. Up to that time, it gives 
a portion of legality to the meeting, for even after the notice ha< 
been read, a space of time elapses, during which no penalty cx: 
attach to the parties concerned in the meeting ; they can proce 
in their business, and no punishment can be inflicted on them 
if they do not stay beyond the time allowed by the statute for them, 
todisperse. Now I defy you not to see, that there’ is no charg 
against me of having violated the statute, not the least. On thi 
contrary, the statement in the warrant is, that I committed no of 
fence. Iam charged, in fact, with carefully avoiding all offence: 
that is called, evading the proclamation. How is the’proclama 
tion to be evaded? Only by avoiding its penalties. In othe) 
words, lam charged with avoiding to commit any offence; an 
thus, because I avoid to commit an offence, here are four magis 
trates, who first arrest me, and then call on me to give bail, |: 
cause I took eare not to commit any offence (Much laughter.) 

Alderman Darley.—We have but one duty to perform. 

Mr. O’Connell.—Then you call upon meto give bail. 

Alderman Darley.— We do. 

Mr. O’Connell.—And I call upon you not to require it. 

Alderman Darley.—But we do require it, and there is no use 1) 
saying more. 

Mr. O’Connel.—I feel a pleasure in showing you how wrong 
youare. The warrant states that we conspired to evade a procla 
mation. Was their ever anything like this heard of before 
Evade a proclamation! That is not to do what the proclamation 
prohibited. There can be no conspiracy unless its meaning | 
something criminal. Can Mr. Graves be ignorant of that? The: 
here is a charge of doing, by innocent means an iunocent thin; 


And the authority, as you call it, under which you are acting, 
thinks it will give satisfaction by arresting a member of tl 


_ house of commons, because he takes care not to be guilty o/ 
any kind of offence. These points I now submit to you, caring 
little for the event, and conscious that the cause, of whichT am 
the humble advocate and sincere supporter, can neither be in 
jured nor retarded by it. Theirritation, however, that might ! 
produced by this cireumstance shall take care to suppress, and | 
if I can, there shall be no irritation conseqnent upon this out 
rage on my liberty. As-a lawyer, I now tell you are acting 
against the law. I also tell you thatwhat is done here shall 
be investigated elsewhere. This will have to be before a jury. 
and their justice, and, I trust, their firmness will prove that « 
British subject is not with impunity to be deprived of his |i 
berty. 

After farther discussion of little interest, Mr. O'Connell ente: 
ed into the requisite securities, himself in £1,000, and two sur 
ties uf £500 each. Mr. Jeremiah M‘Carthy, of Dawson stree' 
and Mr. Fitzpatrick, of Dame street, were his sureties. 

Mr. Richard Barret here asked to see the eopy of the 
warrant, in order that he might know what was the pre 
cise charge against him. 

The copy of the warrant was here handed to Mr. Bai 
rett, which he read aloud. 

Mr. O’Connell-—What is the bail required ? 

Alderman Darley.—Mr. Barret £500, and two sur 
ties £250. 

Mr. O’Connell.—As Mr. Barret’s counsel, I object (0 
such bail, as exeessive. 

Alderman Darley.—Suppose we say £200 and two se 
curities at £100 each. 

Mr. Staunton.—I shall be one of the bail for Mr. Bar 
rett, and in such a case as this I do not think that the 
amount of bail is of any consequence. 

Mr. Steele now advanced to the magistrates’ table 










and said, “O’Connellfmnd gentlemen who report for th 
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press, L request yeur siieation for a moment: I enter in- 
to this seeuwrity, and have givem bail, constrained by ne- 
cessily; but at the same time vehemently protesting 
against the outrageous and ridieulous illegality of the | 
proceedings. To the magistrates of this office I own no- 

thing but curtesy, hut with respeet to the authority under 

which they act I now wish te express my sentiments. 

What I wish to have recorded is this—when the acts of 

this day shall be published before the world, I here de- 

elare that I feeLintermingled indig ation, contempt, and 

abhorrence, for 46 . . . the ° . 

who Rar’, 

Mr. Steele then retired with O’Conneil and*his other 
friends. . 

Mr. John Reynold here entered the office, and having 
been introduced to the magistrates, required to see the 
eopy of the warrant on which he was arrested. Having 
read it, he said he protested against its illegality; but as | 
he was constrained by necessity to do so, he should give 
the necessary bail. When he had done so, he said, “I 
regret extremely that this arrest has taken place, be- 
cause at the moment it did so, was making preparations 
for the meeting at Audeon’s parish, which takes place 
this day, and to which [ am going.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Lawless, who at the close of the proceedings had 
come into the office to see what was passing, was placed 
under arrest, and obliged to give bail. In the course 
of the day, Mr. Edward Dwyer was also arrested, and 
having given the necessary security was discharged. 

When Mr. O’Connell was first placed under arrest, | 
and was waiking down from his residenee in Merrion | 
square to the head police office, he was, as usual, follow- | 
ed by hundreds of persons, who were shouting and cheer- | 
ing; for him; these persons, upon seeing him enter the | 
police office, followed by the chief constable, and peace | 
officer Irwin, immediately suspeeted that he was under 
arrest, and in fifteen minutes after the space in front of | 
the office was filled by an immense multitude of persons, 
while Parliament street, Dame street, Cork-hill, and the 
surrounding streets, were rendered impassaple by the 
mass of men colleeted in them. To keep off the pres- 
sure from the office, the iron barriers before it were 
elosed up, and it continued thus barrieadoed until Mr. 
O’C. and his friends left the office. When“the Pacifi- 
eator”? was seen coming forth he was reeeived with long 
continued and enthusiastic cheers. He proceeded from 
the office, first towards Parliament street, but finding 
that it would be impossible to make way in that direction, 
he turned back towards Dame street, and from the draw- 
ing svom window of Mr. Fiizpatrick’s he addressed the 
people in his usual animating and eloquent style of speak- 
ing. He eoneluded by calling on them to obey the law, 
and peaceably disperse to their homes, promising them 
that no exertion of their enemies could prevent a repeal 
of the Unten. 

While the diseussion was going on in the police of- 
fice, Mr. P. Costelloe was despatehed by: Mr. O’Connell 
to retain Mr. Perrin and Mr. Holmes, a duty which that 
active agent immediately discharged- 











THE IRISH SHIELD. 


At an adjourned Meeting of the Friends of the IR1sH 
Sued, held at the Shakspeare Hotel, in Chesnut 
Street, on Tuesday Evening, the 15th of February, 












Trish Shield. 1i1 


183i, James Gowen, Esq., was called to the Chair, 
and Mr. Martin Murpny, in the absence of B. 
Graves, Esq., appointed Secretary, pro tem. 

After some business connected with the interest of 
the drish Shield had been disposed of, the following re- 
solution was proposed by Mr. P. G. Nagle, and anani- 
mously adopted by the meeting: 


Resolved,—That the warm patriotism and literary 
talents which Mr. George Pepper, the Editor of the 
Irish Shield, has so conspicuously displayed in the vin- 
dication of his Country; in the illustration ofher His- 
tory, Antiquities, and Biography, give him a para- 
mount claim on the patronage of Irishmen: therefore 
it is the opinion of this Meeting, that a Corresponding 
Committee, consisting of the following gentlemen of 
this City, viz: Mathew Carey, Esq., Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Conwell, Rev. Dr. Wylie, James Gowen, Robert Tay- 
lor, Nathaniel Burt, John Maitland, J. T. Sullivan, 
Bartholomew Graves, Thomas Roney, John Keefe, 
and John Darrah, Esqrs., be nominated to write a 
Circular Letter to the most respectable and influen- 
tial Irishmen of the Union and the Canadas, to solicit 
their active interest and patronage for an Trish perio- 
dical, that, in the History, Literature, and Politics of 
Ireland, stands without a rival in America. 

JAMES GOWEN, Chairman. 


MARTIN MURPIIY, Secretary pro tem. 


CIRCULAR. 


The Subscribers, a Committee appointed at a meet- 
ing of Citizens, held on the 15th inst., to take into con- 


| sideration the propriety of endeavouring to increase 


the patronage of the [IRISH SHIELD, take the liberty 
of recommending the work to Trishmen, descendants 
of Irishmen, and friends of Ireland, as being zealously 
devoted to defend the character of that oppressed coun- 
try, and to vindicate it from the multifarious slanders 
and calumnies promulgated by its enemies, Indepen- 
dent of this claim on the patronage of the citizens above 
described, it has great merit in the miscellaneous ar- 
ticles embraced in the plan of the Editor, whose literary 
talents are of a respectable grade. 

This Committee, therefore, take the liberty of solicit- 
ing for the publication the honour of your patronage, 
and the exertion of your influence to promote its circu- 
lation in your neighbourhood. 


At your convenience, please return a list, addressed 
to the Editor of the Irish Shield, of the subscribers you 
may have received. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
JOHN MAITLAND, 
JOHN T. SULLIVAN, 
BARTH’W GRAVES, 
THOMAS RONEY, 
JOHN KEEFE, 
JOHN DARRAH. 


MATHEW CAREY, 
HENRY CONWELL, Bishop 
of Philadelphia. 

SAM’L B. WYLIE, 
JAMES GOWEN, 
ROBERT TAYLOR, 
N. BURT, 


Philadelphia, Feb. 21, 1831. 












MARRIED. 


In New-York, on the 24th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Duffy, Mr. Charles Dogherty, 
to Miss Jane Smith, both of that City. 


“<a 








Advertisements. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To make room for the Irish news, we had, it will be 
perceived, to exclude the greater part of the advertise- 
ments from this impression. 


We tender our accomplished correspondent C. C. 
our thanks for his beautiful translation of Sappho’s 
Ode to the Rose, and of Milton’s Italian Sonnet. They 
shall grace our next poetic garland. “The Ruined 
Lyre,” by Carolan, shall also appear in course. 


Are not all the amendments yet made by Americus, 
and his collegiate colleagues, in the reply to our able 
correspondent Sarsfield ? When the letter comes, we 
hope it will not turn out like the mountain in labour. 


We regret that we cannot in this number pay our 
respects either to authors, actors, or artists. Weshall 
soon commence a series of critiques on the works and 
style of the most eminent painters in this city, as well 
as on its architective ornaments. 


Felix G. M‘Connell, Esq. is fully authorized to act 
as our agent in Fayetteville, Tennessee. 


The Rev. Francis O’ Donoughue, of Patersons, N.J., 
as well as the Rev. John Shanahan, of Troy, N.Y., 
have kindly offered their respective services to the Irish 
Shield, 


Our subscribers in Quebec will please pay the amount 
of their arrears due to the Irish Shield, to our friend 
Dr. O’Callaghan, or to Mr. Connolly. In future Mr. 
Connolly will have the Irish Shield delivered at the re- 
sidences of Quebec subscribers. 


Mr. Thomas Murphy, of Colborne, our brother-in- 
law, is our authorized agent for Upper Canada, and 
to him we beg our friends, in that district, to make im- 
mediate payment of their subscriptions. 


gc We request that all letters, save those contain- 
ing six months’ subscription, may be post-paid. 


We are yet without the localities of Cork. 





DEATH : 


Accidently drowned, in the Royal Canal, while on his ay from Dublin, 
James Devany, Esq., of Mullingar, County Westmeath, Ireland. This 
rouch lamented gantleman was one of the most extensive merchants in any 
inland town of the British empire. For thirty years that he carried on 
business, in Mullingar, he ever maintained the character of ‘the noblest 
work of God,”—an honest man. He was advantageously known in Dub- 
lin, Live 1, Manchester, and Leeds for bis strict punctuality, hononra- 
ble dealings, and unblemished integrity. The general amenity of his man- 
ners in socicty, and the urbanity of his deportment to lis numerous eus- 
tomers, had acquired for him the rare appellation of the “ gentleman mer- 
chant.”” In him society has lost an ornament ; religion, a sober, though 
decided votary ; and his country, an unostentatious, but steady patriot. He 
was a dutiful son, a tender husband, an affectionate father, and a good 
neighbour. When the auxiliary associations were forming throuch Ire- 
land. he became one of the earliest, most constant, and liberal members of 
the Malingar association. He was also a member of the great Metropolitan 
association, to which he continued attached ungjl its suicidal dissolution. 
From being born in the same town, the writer of this article had long an 
opportunity of stutying the character of this excellent man; and he ean 
truly say, that few better men has he ever known. He now, in common 
with his friends in New York, pays this humble tribute to his memory. 
Requieseat in pace. 
“ The tear that we shed, though in silence it rolls, 


Shall tong keep his me mory green in our souls.” P.3.C 





€. & A. OLDRIDGF, 


RRrS leave to acquaint the inhabitants of this city, and the United Siatas, 
that in consequence of the unprecedented sales of their BALM OF 
COLUMBIA, and Dr. BARTHOLOMEW’S ELIXIR OF LIFE, also, 
Doctor COOPER’S -PILLS, they have considered it indispensbily necos- 
sary for their business, and the convenience of the city of Philadelphia, t&c. 
in addition to their present establishment, to open a house for the sale ot 
the above articles, at No. 16, Franklin Place, running from Market to 
Chesnut, and between Third and Fourth streets ; and, as usual, at No. 47, 
Prune street. Customers will be served, wholesale and retail, with the 
aforesaid articles. 

The BALM OF COLUMBIA’S virtues have beeu long established, and 
it is known to be the only article discovered in the world which can restore 
Hair on Bald places ; it will at any age prevent its decline, and powerfully 
improves the growth, even in advanced age, Also, it prevents the Hair from 
turning gray, makes it look bright and glossy, and in a few applications frees it 
from scurf, and causes it, if inclined to curl, to curl mostbeautifully. It cures 
nervous head-aches, Its exeellencies are celebrated through this vest con- 
tinent, the West and East Indies, China, &c.; it also has found its way 
through various paris of Europe, particularly Great Britain and Ireland, 
Hamburgh, Paris, &c, &e. Certificates of its efficaey may be seen at the 
above establishments, and at all those establishments who sell the Balm of 
Columbia. Price 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1 per bottle. 

THE REY. T. BARTHOLOMEW’S (M. D.) 
ELIXIR OF LIFE, 
For the Cure of Agues and every kind of Fevers, 

When taken inwardly, cures inflammation of the Eyes; and, though it 
may appear incredible, yet it absolutely has, and will, cure the following 
complaints :— 

Abscesses, Dyspepsia, 
Bile, Fistula, 
Blood it cleanseth Gravel and Stone, Sour Stomach, 

Cures the Bloody Flux, Heart-Burn, Spitting of Blood always 
Cholera Morbus, Indigestion, cured, 

Consumptions, Inward Bleeding, Tetters of the worst kinds, 
Coughs, Inflamentionet the Lungs, | Vertigo. 

Croup, Inward Weakness, Whooping Cougha, 
Diabetes, Liver Complaints, Worms, 

Dropsy, Nervous Affecrions, Yellow Jaundice. 
Dysentery, Palpitations 6f the Heart, 

Yellow Feyer it has cured in nineteen hours, so that the patient could 
walk out the next day. 

Testimonials can be given to the above cures. 

Price $1 per bottle. 

DR. COOPER’S WONDERFUL PILLS, 
Which cure Spasmodic Affections, viz.—Cramps, Epilepuo Fits, &o. &e. 
Price 50 cents per box. 
References can be given where perfect cures have been made by the Pilla 

The above Pills may be had of those who sell Oldridge’s Balm of Colum- 

bia, and Dr. Bartholomew’s Elixir of Life, Feb, 1, 1831. 


Piles, inward and outward, 
Kheumatism 








CHARLESTON PACKETS. 
HE following vessels wiil form a regular line of Packets the ensuing 
season, between Philadelphia and Charleston,S.C. They are all 
first rate vessels of their class, and insure at the lowest rates. 


Rrig Langdon Cheves, Captain Jehn Baker. 
Schooner J.C. Calhoun, Captain John Ireland. 
Ann Eliza, Captain George Doiles. 
For freight or passage apply at the Packet Office, on Girard’s wharf, 
to MORRIS SMITH. 





DESPATCH LINE PACKETS FOR BALTIMORE—DAILY 
Via Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 
FOR NORFOLK, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND, 
On Wednesdays and Saturdays, via the Canal. 
Also, for ALEXANDRIA, WASHINGTON and GEORGETOWN, 
D. C.—every Thursday. 

Shippers may rely upon having their goods forwarded by each of the 
above lines, upon the most favourable terms, and with the utmost des- 
patch. For freight apply to ALONZO WAKEMAN, 

Packet Office, No, 4, North Wharves. 





TRANSPORTATION OF MERCHANDISE, &c., 
TO BALTIMORE, 
Via Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 
UNox LINE—The proprietors of tnis line in addition to their pre- 
sent route, via. New Castle and Frenchtown, are now prepared 
to forward merchandise, &c. to Baltimore by the Chesapeake and Del- 
aware Canal. Having provided first rate vessels, they expect to con- 
tinue the business in such a manner as will give general satisfaction.— 
Goods will be taken at the lowest rates and with the greatest despatch. 
From the long experience of the proprietors, shippers may feel a confis 
dence, the same regularity in the charges and attention of the safety of 
the goods will prevail as has always heretofore characterised this line. 
Goods sent to the office, Chesnut street wharf, will be received. and for- 
warded daily. 
WM. J. WATSON, Agent, Philadelphia. 
WM. M'DONALD, & SON, Agents, Baltimore. 
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PHILADELPHIA ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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, 
— PATENT WATER-PROOF BOOTS AND. SHOES. 

FROM THAT VALUAHLE PERIODICAL, THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 
A covering for the fect never originally intended to be seen beyond 

the chamber or theparlour, is that now adopted for street parade and 

ti.vel; eadthey whose checks we would not that the winds of heaven 

ef hy fy, brave*the extremes of cold and moisture, and 


Wiel . a 4 
uP visit too reuvi 


ok olvesas willing victims to ell the sufferings of the shivering 
t, Sed pains rheumatic. Thus we might continué the me- 


Lite if  onses at best harassing aad alarming, often fatal,. to 
we the heediessness of youti, the pride of manhood, or the avarice 
ival age, are voluntarily and carelessly exposed by a neglect of one 
tesson of every day experienee, : 
P. G. NAGLE, 
Patent Water-Proof Bect ani Shoe-maker, No, 35, South Third 
Street, near Congress Hall, Philadelphia. 





ELASTIC WATER-PROOF HAT STORE, 
No. 202, Se uth dé cond Streets NG uw Market. 
FOHN MONAGHAN respectfully begs leave to iniorm his Priends 
©? andthe Publid. that he he ly for the season? sive variety 
and the (ublit, that he has ready for the season an extensive variety 
M ELASTIC WATER-PROOF HATS, which,on inspection, will .bé 
rund to possess elegauce of form, fineness of texture, and beauty of co- 


’ 





A. & FB. MULLEN, 
WHOLESALE TOBACCO DEALERS, 


No. 5, South Water Street, Philadelphia. 


. 
LWAYS on hand, a large and general assortment of Virginia leaf and | 


manufactured Tobacco ; Kentucky leaf;*Cuba and St. Domingo leaf; 
Spanish aud half Sponish Segurs. 


_ 





JAS. L. & T. DOUGHERTY, TATLORS, 
Vs. 39, South Front Street, 
PAVE lately received an extensive assortment of every variety of fa- 
= & shionable FALL GOODS in their line, to which they invite public atten- 
cian, as they wil be made toorder on very moderate terms, to the satisfac- 
tion of those who may honor them with their patronage. 
A eomnlete suit of clothing can be furnished in 12 hours. 





+ FO THE LOVERS OF DRY FEET. 
Keep the Peet dry, and the Head coot, and bid defiance fo the 
Physician.” —Bour naave. 
ZB G. NAGLE, four doors below Congress Hall, Philadelphia, having 
™ ®@ obtained Letters Patent from the United States, for an improved 
taethed of preparmg Leather for, and the mode uf manufxeturing BOOTS 
ind SHOES, so as to mak¢ them completely water proof, offers for sale such 
vights, and also rights to indiv idualg to manufacture for States, Counties or 
Districts, as may be agreed upon. “The subscriber offegs for sale at his 
Mannfetory.( the most fashionable in this city,) Boots and Shoes as above, 
> Referenees can be given to those who liave worn them. Certificates 
may also be seen by calling at the above place, from the most respectable 
gentlemen in this city. P. G. NAGLE, Patentee. 





JOHN M‘GRATH, 
(Formerly of the firm of Siddons § M‘Grath,) 
TAILOR, 

ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public, that he has 
removed from No. 30, North Third St. to No. 12, South Third 
Street, west side, where he intends keeping constant!y on hand, a gene- 
ral assortmeat of blue, black, brown and citron Cloths—single and 
double milled Cassimeres, of the most fashionable colours, Also an as- 
sortment of Velvets, Silks, Toilinets, Valencia and Marseilles Vesting, 
which he will make up inthe most fashionable style, aud on reasonable 

terms. Jan. 14, 1831. 





REMOVAL. 
ryiomas LEDDY, lately from South Alley, and formerly from 
Market, above Thirteenth street, front of the Tivoli, has removed 
(o No. 57, George Street, corner of Juniper Lane, sign of Wm. Penn, 
where he will be happy to see his old friends and customers. 





LATE AND ELEGANT ANNUALS. 
THE MUSICAL BIJOU, &c. 
UST received from London—The Musical Bijou, an Album of 
Masic, Poetry and Prose, for 1831, edited by F. H. Burney. 
_ The Remembrancer, edited by J'homas Roscoe, containing 13 engrav- 
lugs, splendidly bound in embossed leather. 
The Iris for 1831, the Falstaff Comic Annual, the Musical Gem, the 


MAGUIRE & BROTHER, TAILORS, 
Sorth- West corner of Walnut and Fourth Streets. 

mo devise the best possible mode of cutting Coats has fong been the 

object of ane of the above firm ; and, believing as he does, that his 
present mode, namely, without having a seam either in the side or back, 
fully accomplishesthis object, he has thought it his daty, both tohimself 
and the pubiie, to speak of the superiority which this séumless mode 
possesses over thatcommonly pursued. This mode of cutting not only 
insures a perfect fitdn al] instances, but renders the garment much more 
lasting than those made in the common manner. It is well known that 
the seams of a coat, by their constant contact with the chair, and by 
the frequeut application of the brush, become old in their appearance 
and dim in their colour, while the other parts appear new, clean, and 
beautiful. Jan. 13, 1931. 





STEREOGRAPH. . 
RB TANNER, No. 75, Dock Street, has constantly on hand, for sale 
-#® wholesale and retail, the following Stereograph Safty Blank: 
Checks on all the Banks, bound to suit purchasers. 
Drafts ia books from one to three hundred, by the 1000, and on letter 
yaper. 
Px missory Notes do. asased in the Western Country, and by those who 
do business with merchants from that quarter. 


Jiist pu da very elegant Bill of Exctiaggeand Cashier’s Draits. 
Orde es of ‘fo ' j 
an 5 “S. - 
be ° —- 


ed, &c..&c- promptly 
* 
e M nih ba 
ir wt 1 
OHN Mosc informs the public that « 


in the Jobbing line, in black or coloured ink, is 
reasonable termis, at Vo. 3, Black Horse Alley, than 
Philadelphia. 
U3” Manufacturers’ Labels on hand, or printed to order in the newest 
style. 
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»APER WAREHOUSE. 
ILKINSQN & M’COY offer for sale at their Paper Warehouse, No. 
43, Strawberry street, first door above Chesnut street, 
500 reams of superior heavy fine medium printing paper. 
300 do. 2d and 3d quality do. do. 
200 do. 4th quality flo. do. 
300 do. coarse and fine cap Writing Paper, thin. 
40) do. fiet and folded cap = do, _—siheavy. 
800 do. cap, medi, crown and double crown Wrapping Paper. 
150 do. royal Printing, heavy. 
2:0 do. iroperial Printing. 

Together with Ames, Gilpin & Co’s. 4to Pust, Iron Monger’s Paper, 
coloured medium and royal, and straw paper of every descriptiou manuiae- 
tured, all of which they will seil at mill prices, on liberal credits, 

*,* Cash paid for rags. 





MADEIRA, SHERRY, PORT, &c. 
oy AMES GOWEN, No. 69, South Third, corner of Dock street, has 
now on hand one of the most extensive stocks of the Wines of 
MADEIRA that he has yet been able to offer to the public, 
est and choicest sorts constantiy on draught for retail, 
The celebrated Pale Sherry, Lobo brand. 
Rich Brown do. of the Garrera, Gordon, Xe. 
Gold do. very old and mellow. 
Grupe Juice Port, for Invalids. 
Other superior Port, pér the Thames from London. 
Company Port, of the first class, direct from Oporto. 
Also, OLD WINDS in bottles, viz. : : 
The Richardso. Wine, bottled in Charleston, 1811. 
The Paul Siemen Wine, of the Scott brand, }$10. 
Do. do. do. Harrison Sercial, 1808. 
Do. do. do. Lenox do. 1808. 
With a general assortment of Family and Table Wines, held at mo- 
derate prices. For sale as above, 


The rich- 





COFFEE, INDIGO, SUGAR, &c. 

2100 BAGS prime green La Gaayra COFFEE; 300 do. vo 
St. Domingo do.; 132 bbis. La Guayra Sugar ; 5 seroons 

low price Caraceas Indigo, will be sold in small parcels, te accommodate 

purchasers, by the subscriber. 

JAMES FEARON, No. 49, Union Street. 





IRISH WHISKEY, 

oF superior quality and flavour, amported direet, in 1827. 
Also, a smal! supply of old Ferintosh Scoteh Whiskey, For sale 

by JAMES GOWEN, 





Forget-me-Not. For sale by JOHN GRIGG. 
No. 9 North Fourth Street. 






No. 69, 8. Third Street, corner of Dook. 


5 





THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
AND LADIE® LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 


NEW Series of this Periodical, enlarged, impreved, and accom- 

panied with an Engraved Title Page, was commenced January 
2d, 1830. The publication is devoted to choice Literature, both native 
and exotic. All the foreign periodieals of rank are received by the edi- 
tor, from which such extracts are given as are ealeulateil to strengihen 
i the understaading, enliven the fancy, or amend the heart. ‘Thedepuart- 
8 ment of original communications embraces the productions of some of 
; our best and most reputed writers, and it is the endeavour of the editor 
to admit nothing into his pages thet may offend the eye of modesty, or 
waver from the path of truth. 

‘Fhe work is regularly published every Saturday, and forwarded to 
subscribers by the earliest mails, Each number contains eight impe- 
rial quarto pages, printed on good paper, with new type. Each vo- 
lume will be embellished ‘with six elegant copperplate engravings. 
Terms, $2 50 per annum. Address JoserpH HarpinG, Publisher, 36, 
Carter’s Alley, Philadelphia. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


No. 341, Market st., Philadelphia. 
R. N. DONNELLY respectfully informs the public, that he has taken 
ES D.B 


into partnership Mv. Jad YLAN, late of New , whose 
scientific merits need y ready knows to our nen in 
Philadelphia. % 5 
wes to the public that every 
he imp at of those 
o may be com- 
Hat the re and always shall be en- 
s departments of this School. Mr. Rand superintends 
ent, the superiority of whose system is weil known. 
Vhe course of instruction comprehends the Classics, French and Spanish 
languages, Mathematics, and the usual branches of a complete Euglish 
education. (( > For terms apply at the School. 
January 24, 1831. 




















THE KEEPSAKE, 
AND OTHER LONDON ANNUALS, FOR 1831. 
HE KEEPSAKE, for 1831, with eighteen Engravings, by the most 
eminent artists. 1 ’ 
. ‘The HUMOURIST, for i831, with fifty Engravings and numerous 
Vi 
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gnettes. 

The JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT, for 1831, (not Ackerman’s, 
although with the same title,) with twelve splendid Engravings, edited 
by Mrs. C. Hall. 

The Subscriber has just received a copy of the above London An- 
nuals, for 1831, which may be seen at his Store. No effort has been 
spared te obtain a supply of the Keepsake for saleonly about fifty 
copies for sale have yet reached this country, which were all disposed 
of in New York on New Year’s day § so that until further arrivals from 
England patience must be exereised. JOHN M‘KEWAN, Jun., 

, ‘ 66, Chesnut Street. 
> Another supply of Friendship’s Offering and Winter’s Wreath 

. have been received. 





THR REMEMBRANCER, MUSICAL BIJOU, &e. 


ost received from London, the Musical Bijou, an Album of music, 
poetry and prose, for 1831, edited by 1. H. Burney, with illustrations. 

The Remembrancer, edited by Thomas Roscoe, eontaiuing 15 engravings, 
splendidly bound in embossed leather. 

‘Lhe Iris for 1831—12 plates. 

The Falstaff Comic Annual, Musical Gem, Forget-me-Not,&c. For sale 

BK. L. CAREY & A. HART, 
Corner of Fourth and Chesnut streete, 





LANDSCAPE ANNUAL. 


UST received, “The Tourist in Italy,” by Thomas Roscoe, with 
twenty six fine plates, ved under the direction of Charles 
Heath, viz.: Venice, the Belbi Palace, Titian House, The Dogana da 
Nare, The Rialto, Lord Byron's Palace, St. Mark’s Place, Interior of 
St. Mark’s Church, The Campanile, the Library, Rome, the-Bridge and 
Castle of St. Angelo, Mount Aventine, Mountain of St. Peters, Temple 
of Peace, The Forum, Temple of Vesta and House of Riensi, Temple of 
Mars, Temple of Pallas, the Borghese Palace, Remni, Sybles’ Temple, 
Te Gastellana, Falls of Terni, Bridge of Augustus, Town and 
ke of Lugo. 
The Remembrancer, Falstaff’s Comic Annual, The Iris, Musical 


Bijou, Musical Gem, &e fe, 
For sale by &. L. CAREY & A. HART, 
" ’ Fourth and Chesnut Streets. 
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Advertisements. 








THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH 
iw published in Numbers of 16 pages each, octavo, on the seeond and 
fuurth Wednesdays of every month. Price per annum, $1 25, in 
advance. Subscriptions and communications (post paid) will be re 
ceived by Jopan Donrson, Agent, No. 108, Chesnut street, opposite the 
Post Office, Philadelphia. 

Subscribers for the ensuing year, or to the sécond volume, of this 
Journal, will please attend to the terms as above stated, on which the 
work is to be sent to them. 

Complete sets of the first volume can always be furnished to order, at 
the usual rate. 

The Journal of Health, including Index, will form at the end of the 
year a volume of 400 pages octavo. tt 

All new subscribers to commence with No, 1, of each year—back 
numbers at all times furnished, The strictest punctuality observed in 
supplying agents, and in forwarding by mail to any part of the country 





CATHOLIC BOOKS. 

UGENE CUMMISKEY respectfully informs his friends and the 

public, that he has now in the press, and will have rea¢ty for deliv- 

ery next month, ConsipERATIONS vron CuristTiaN TRUTHS AND 

Curistian Dutiss, digested into Meditations and Instructions for every 

Day in the Year—By the Rt, Rev. Dr. Challinor. This work is com- 

prised in two volumes duodecimo, at the low price of One Dollar per 
volume, 

E. C. offers also for sale, at reduced prices, Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints, in twelve volumes, embellished with engravings. Folie, quarto 
and octavo Bibles, Testaments and Prayer Books, with a general assort- 
ment of Catholic Books. (> Lingard’s History of England, in twelve 
volumes. 

January 15, 1831. 





NEW MUSIC, FOR THE PIANO, 
VERY CHEAP. 

UST received, and for Sale by E. LITTELL, corner of Chesnut and 
Seventh Streets, the Crusaders,a Ballad, written by J. F. Cooper; 

O, merry row the bomny bark, a Nothumbrian melody, sung with un- 
bounded applause by Miss Clara Fisher, the music arranged for the 
piano or harp, by John Farry; the Soldier’s Grave, monody onthe tleath 
of Sir John Moore, poetry by the Rev. Charles Wolfe, the music by 
Thomas Williams; Wha’ll be king but Charlie, a favourite Seotch 
ballad, the words by Sir Walter Scott, adapted anil arranged for the 
piano forte by Haydn Corri; Oft in the Stilly Night, a~Scotch air, 
from Moore’s National Melodies, arranged by J. Stevenson; Come rest 
in this bosem, written by Thomas Moore, Esq., adapsed to the favour- 
ite air, Fleure da Tage; the Tyrolese Pheasant’s Song, arranged for the 
piano forte, by Joseph Hart; General Andrew Jackson’s Presidential 
Grand March, for the piano forte; a favourite Swiss Waltz, with Varia- 
tions for the harp or piano forte, by P. R. Morgan; a favourite Waltz, 
for the piano forte, composed by Mozart; Combinatioa Waltzes, No. 


9, 10, 11, 12. 
YD yd 


NEW LINE OF PACKETS, TO SAIL FROM 
Li VERPOOL FOR PHILADELPHIA. 
On the 20th of every month throughout the year. 
Full or not full, if the wind is favourable. 
HIP ANN, Thomas J. Bird, Master, to sail from Liverpool, 11th 
month, (Noy.) 20th. 
Ship JULIUS CESAR, Thomas L. M‘Mullin, Master, to sail from 
Liverpool 12th month, (Dec.) 20th. ’ 
Ship DELAWARE, Charles M. Bartleson, Master, to sail from Liv- 
erpool, Ist month, (January) 20th. 
Ship JOHN WELLS, Eli Curtis, Master, to sail from Liverpool 2d 
Month, (February) 20th. 
Ship ARAB, John Ball, Master, to sail from Liverpool 3d Month, 
(March) 20th. , 
These ships are commanded by able and skilful Masters, aud sail re- 
markably fast; they are ceppered and copper-fastened, and are in ai! 
respeets very eligible conveyances, having such accommodations as wil! 
insure very great comfort and convenience to passengers. For further 


particulars apply to 
THOMAS E. WALKER, & Co., 
No. 15, North Fourth Street. 








PASSAGE FROM LONDONDERRY TO PHILADELPHIA. 


ERSONS wishing to engage passage for their friends in a first rate 
Pp ship, to sail oe cas for this port, on or before the 1th 
April next, or by another to sail carlyin May, may now do so by ap)'!y 
ing to ROBERT TAYLOR, 

No. 276, Market Street, above Eighth. 
} 
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